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Adventure Into The Unknown 


Lines from the Catholic 
Mother of 1948 


ARRIAGE is a vocation. Just 

as a young man, setting out 
to be a priest, must resolve to 
give his whole life to the job, 
so the boy who is being married 
must make up his mind to give 
his whole life to his family. Oth- 
erwise he will be a failure as a 
husband and a father, because 
raising a family is really a full- 
time job. It is a career in it- 
self, 


And just as a young girl, set- 
ting out to be a nun, must re- 
solve to serve God with her whole 
heart and soul, night and day, 
for the rest of her life—so the 
girl who is being married must 
realize that being a wife and 
mother is a life’s work. Twenty- 
four hours a day. Literally, 
twenty-four hours of every day. 
Her husband, her children, her 
home—these are her world. 
There is hardly room for another 
private, glamorous career. She 
is the heart of the family, the 
heart of a new home. She can 
not have her principal interests 
outside of the family, for if the 


ay is out of the body, the body 
ies, 


It is a big job. Quite a lot to 
ask of a young girl. It is a great 
vocation, and a hard one. In 
fact it is so big and so difficult 
that the young bride could not 
even face it alone. She needs 
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God’s help every day, through all 
the years. She must pray to 
Him, and trust Him. 


I think that a young wife and 
a young nun are in exactly the 
same boat. When a girl fresh 
from high school leaves home to 
become a novice in a religious 
order—when she walks into the 
convent, all frightened, with her 
bags, and the great oaken doors 
go click behind her—she doesn’t 
know what she is facing! She 
only knows that she wants to be 
a nun. 


Until she has lived for years 
in religion she can not possibly 
realize what it means to get up 
at five o’clock each’ morning at 
the sound of a bell, year in and 
year out; to put on the same 
habit every day and file down to 
a set place in the chapel; to eat 
breakfast in a community room, 
in silence, while another nun 
reads; to wash the dishes and 
put them back in their proper 
place upside down on the table; 
to teach a brood of forty chil- 
dren morning and afternoon; to 
drill the altar boys in the eve- 
ning and correct papers at night; 
to kneel alone in the dark chapel, 
watching the red flicker of the 
sanctuary lamp on the tabernacle 
door, and know you belong only 
to Him; to tumble into bed at 
ten when the bell rings and the 
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lights go out—the new novice 
can not possibly know what this 
is like until she has tried it. Be- 
cause it is not any one day; 
it is the succession of days; it is 
_the long years. There are heights 
of happiness and depths of hard- 
ship in the life of a nun which 
no girl can realize until she has 
tasted them herself. I know this 
because I have three daughters 
who are Sisters. It is fair 
enough. That’s the way God 
wants it to be. 

But it is the same way with a 
bride! On the eve of her wedding 
the girl is in love, but timid and 
‘afraid, frightened stiff, fright- 
ened almost to the point of turn- 
ing back—because she is face 
to face with a whole new life 
that is unknown to her. She 
only knows one thing: how much 
she loves this boy. She only 
knows that she wants to be mar- 
ried. 

She has not been trained in 
finance. She does not know what 
it is like to wake in the night, 
worrying about money, and not 
be able to get back to sleep again. 
She does not know how it feels 


to meet a strange collector at 
the door and say: “Not this 
week. Next week . , . maybe” 
She can not possibly realize what 
it means to a woman to hold her 
first child in her arms, to live in 
the warmth and sweetness of a 


little baby, to nurse your 
own child when it is sick 
to bury it when it is dead 


She does not know how it 
feels when your husband kisses 
you in the morning as he 
goes off to work, and you hay 
been married for years; or how 
it sounds when your children 
come running home from schodl, 
crying: “Mom, Mom!” Som 
night, sometime, she _ will sit 
alone when everyone else has 
gone to bed, and realize that her 
husband and her children love 
her deeply, and that she loves 
them. Some day, when the baby 
is asleep on her shoulder, she 
will be filled with a sudden peace 
of soul beyond her most beauti- 
ful dream. But on the eve of her 
wedding she can not know what 
this will mean to her. There are 
heights of happiness and depths 
of hardship in marriage which 
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ADVENTURE INTO THE UNKNOWN 


no girl can fully realize until she 


has tasted them herself. That’s 
fair enough. It’s the way ' ‘God 
meant it to be. 


But because marriage is an ad- 
venture into a real unknown, be- 
cause it is a romance, a risk— 
you can’t look for absolute se- 
curity in it, at any stage along 
the way. It is good to look 
ahead; it is good to plan as ‘best 
you are able; but I think it is a 
real mistake to worry about to- 
morrow. Work, and pray, and 
plan, but just for today. Tomor- 
row is in the hands of God. To- 
morrow anything can happen; 


the Russian war, an earthquake, 


sickness, relatives moving in. 
Our Lord said in the gospel: 
“See the lilies of the field, how 
they grow... and not Solomon 
in all his glory is clothed as one 
of these.” God will take better 
care of you than of the lilies. 

But if you think that you are 
not clothed like Solomon in all 
his glory, and if it seems to you 
that God often leaves the lilies 
out in the rain—well, then, think 
of Job. He seemed to have lost 
everything, to be stripped right 
down to nothing. But God had 
not really deserted him. And He 
will not desert you. I think that 
the finest bit of collateral any 
young couple can have is a deep 
faith and trust in God. 

That, so far as I know, is the 
secret of family finance: trust 
in God. My son Frank, who is 
a priest, gave me a book on the 
art of happy marriage, in which 
the author suggests that a 
$500 bank balance is a necessary 


3 


‘requisite for a successful mar- 
‘riage. 


I don’t think this is true, 
because I have known many suc- 
cessful’ marriages where the 
bride and ‘groom did not have 


$500 between them; they don’t 


have that much even now;. 
though I suppose, in my own 
case, we had the equivalent of 
$500. We had my mother’s house. 
We moved in with her. 


At the time my husband was 
working in the City Solicitor’s 
office in Philadelphia, making 
$25 a week. When we got back 
from our honeymoon we had just 
enough money to get home to 
my house. My husband came in 
with me, hung his hat in the 
hallway, and stayed. We were 
always grateful that it was a big 
house. 


Because our income was so 
small we tried hard to be eco- 
nomical. When he found out 
that our first child would soon 
be born, my husband got desper- 
ate and took a second job, teach- 
ing at night in a high school. He 
said to me once, when he was 
eating supper between his two 
jobs: “Rita, how can we possibly — 
pay for this baby when we can’t 
even support ourselves?” At that 
time I think that both of us were 
trying to live on bread and jam. 
We were always one step ahead 
of the sheriff. We could never 


really plan for the future. 


Still, strangely enough, every 
time a child was born some spe- 
cial fee came in. We never had 
a bank balance, but we were 
never deeply in debt either. My 
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husband worked hard, and we 
saved what we could, but over 
and above our private planning 
God took care of us from day to 
day, from week to week, from 
bill to bill, from child to child. 


When I was little I had music 
lessons and a pony. In all the 
memories of my childhood these 
two things stand out sharply, so 
when I was married I resolved 
that each of my children would 
also have music lessons and a 
pony. It never occurred to me, 
in the early days of my mar- 
riage, that there would be fifteen 
children. As the family grew 
I still clung in a vague way to 
the dream of ponies and music 
lessons, though after a while I 
modified it a little: someday, 
perhaps, there would be ponies 
for all the boys and music les- 
sons for all the girls. Eventually 
I abandoned the ponies. All of 
the children had a beginning in 
music; three of the girls went on 
to advanced training; none of 
them was a virtuoso. 

I have been congratulated at 
times on my family, as though 
the children were a burden, a 
cross that I had to carry through 
the years. But they were not a 
burden or a cross. Children are 
a gift from God, a real gift, and 
I was grateful for every one of 
them. <A mother’s life seems to 
grow more rich, more colorful, 
when you have many children, 
because in a way vou lead the 
life of every one of them. You 
love each new-born baby with all 
your heart; your love doesn’t di- 
vide itself aswng the family; it 


just multiplies as the family 
grows. 


Even carrying the children 
was not hard. Great stress js 
laid these days on pre-natal care, 
which is a good thing. But it 
seems to me that by far the best 
preparation for childbirth is 4 
good disposition, a love of your 
own home, contentment with 
your role as wife and mother, 
The best preparation for child 
birth is peace of soul. If there 
is any labor in bearing children, 
it is certainly a labor of love. | 
was never afraid of childbirth, 
I never had any trouble at 
all. 


God was good to our family. 
Of all the children He gave us, 
He took only one back. When 
Rita, my sixth child, was nine 
months old, she took sick one 
summer night at bedtime. We 
worried, and thought of calling 
a doctor, but at last she went 
quietly to sleep and I put her in 
the little bassinet beside the bed. 


At dawn I woke and looked to 
see if she were still asleep, and 
she was dead. She was cold. ! 
lifted her out of the bassinet and 
sat there on the side of the bed, 
holding her in my arms. After 
a while my husband came and 
stood beside me. He said: “Rita, 
if the baby is dead, there is noth- 
ing we can do about it. That's 
the way God wants it.” He 
thought about it being the will 
of God, even at a time like that. 
I knew it was the way God want- 
ed it, but it was an agony al 
the same. It is a strange thing: 
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you love every child as if it were 
the only one. 


Father Patrick Peyton’s motto 
for the Family Theater: “The 
family that prays together, stays 
together,” is good. As soon as 
our children made their first 
communions they began to go 
ta daily Mass and we said the 
rosary after dinner every eve- 
ning; we still do—but I think it 
is true, too, that the family that 
plays together, stays together. 
Frank was the eldest, and from 
the time he went to his first 
dance we encouraged the chil- 
dren to bring their friends home. 
Our meals were not extravagant, 
but there was always enough for 
company. We encouraged part- 
ies in our house too, and dancing, 
and singing around the piano. 
‘It seemed like a good idea at the 
time, and I think it worked. Only 
three of my children are married 
to date, but all three married 
Catholics. 


Dad wanted to send them all to 
college, and we never knew how 
we'd manage it. He says the 
Church was a good mother to us. 
She knew that we could never 
educate all fifteen ourselves, so 
she took half and trained them 
personally. 


In the summer of 1932 the 
children began to go. They left 
as they had come, at intervals 
of one and two years. Dick and 
Pat to the Jesuits, Frank and 
Jim and Paul to the Oblates. 
Eleanor to the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary, Therese to the Holy 
Child, Mary to the Sisters of 


Mercy. Winifred, the most orig- 
inal of all the McSorleys, was 
married in 1940; she has three 
little girls now. Joe was married 
in 1946, John in 1947. Only 
three girls are still at home: 
Marguerite, Rosemary and Anne. 


The house is almost empty. Of 
the fifteen children, twelve are © 
gone. But how foolish it would 
have been if I had tried to stop 
them. No mother can determine 
the future of her children. She 
must love them, and raise them, 
and let them go. They are not 
only her babies, they are new 
men and women; they are God’s 
priests and nuns, husbands and 
wives, fathers and mothers in 
their own right. It is a great 
satisfaction to see your sons or- 
dained, your daughters taking 
vows, your children being mar- 
ried at the altar. If there is sac- 
rifice required of a mother, God 
certainly pays you back. It seems 
to me that not only religious re- 
ceive a hundredfold. 


It looks like a risk to raise a 
family; it looks like a danger- 
ous thing to put your trust in 
God and live from day to day; 
but when it is over it is a real 
thrill to have taken the chance 
and won. It is a wonderful feel- 
ing to have trusted God and to 
know that He really did take 
care of you. It gives you a solid 
conviction that He will take care 
of you always, that He will 
guard your children when you 
are gone, 


Marriage is 2 vocation. A 
wife has a calling, as much as a 
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nun. And if there are hard- 
ships in being a mother, well— 
happiness is built on hardship. 
Happiness is built on suffering 
and sacrifice and pain. The only 
real difficulty with this vocation 


is that, being a wife and mother, 
you can be nothing else _ besides, 
Your husband, your children, 
your home—they are all: you 
have. But they are enough for 
any woman. 


Delinquency, Product Of Divorce 


- Divorce has been indicted as the cause of 80 per cent of 
the delinquency cases handled in the juvenile courts of Chicago. 
That is the statement made by Judge Edward A. Robinson, of 
the Cook County Superior Court. There is no reason to ques- 
tion Judge Robinson’s statement. He says: 

“The so-called orphanages maintained in this area are no 
longer orphanages in the true sense of the word. They have be- 
come havens for the children of broken homes. According to 
statistics, 65,971 children have been involved in divorce cases 
since 1940, and of that number 58,713 have been under 15 years 
old. Sixty-nine per cent of these children were under 10 years 
old and 37 per cent under 5 years. 

“The true victims of divorce and separate maintenance are 
the children of marriages that failed. The statistics testify to 
the sacrifices they are called upon to make, the natural benefits 
they must forego, and the obstacles they must overcome if they 
are to survive and progress.” 

At the very time the child needs love and home and a feel- 
ing of security he gets just the opposite in homes that are 
breaking up. Quarrels, drunkenness, family fights, threats, 
whippings and many other influences of a similar nature put 
him into a psychological tailspin; he then has two strikes 
against him before he begins the long road back in an orphan- 
age or children’s home, the best of which are but a weak 
substitute for the real home where happiness and mutual un- 
derstanding reign, 

Can anything be done about making homes happier? Be- 
fore the principals are married? Marriage has been a state 
too easily attained in the past. Wouldn’t it be logical to require 
a “cooling off” period between the issuance of a license and the 
performance of the ceremony? Wouldn’t it be logical to re- 
quire that all ceremonies be performed in the religious atmos- 
phere of a church, since marriage is supposed to be a religious 
ritual? Surely the ingenuity of a people otherwise ingenious 
can solve this human equation, or at least minimize it.—Logans- 
port Press. 
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Vacation 


How to avoid or 
cure poison ivy 


ITH vacation days at hand, 
a great many people will be 
hiking for the quiet of the open 
country, the green foliage, the 
cool shade and the other attrac- 
tions‘of nature’s great outdoors. 


Fine! With the pressure of 
inmumerable everyday demands 
and worries, of pent-up nervous 
tensions occasioned by modern 
times, a vacation is very much 
in order; that is, a good restful 
holiday from the routine physi- 
cal and mental demands of earn- 
ing a living, and stretching the 
inflated dollar. 


But, don’t spoil the much- 
needed rest you have planned by 
running into vacation enemy 
number one: poison ivy. It may 
take all the fun out of your holi- 
days, and change them into a 
most unpleasant week or two of 
acute suffering. 


How can you best keep out of 
the way of this summer pest? 
Where are you most likely to 
run into it? How does it pro- 
duce those unsightly itching 
blisters? Isn’t there some way 
of becoming immune to _ its 
poison? What is the best way to 
eradicate it? Can anything be 
done to reduce its discomforts, 
once it takes a grip? 

The best way to lick poison 
lvy is to keep out of its way. It 
Ils only when the venomous oil, 


Wrecker 


O. A. Battista 


which it manufactures, comes in 
contact with your skin, either 
directly or indirectly, that hosts 
of itchy blisters form. These 
may be followed by inflamma- 
tion, and even serious infections 
resulting from scratching. 


To avoid direct contact with 
poison ivy, remember the fol- 
lowing facts about it so that you 
may recognize it in its native 
haunts. 


Poison ivy prefers to grow in 
the shade, and it may be found 
as slender shrubs or as climbing 
vines. Probably the easiest way 
to identify it is by its leaves. 
They are shiny, dark green, and 
invariably arranged in groups 
of three. 

The Virginia creeper which is 
often mistaken for poison ivy is 
not a venomous plant, and it al- 
ways has leaves built in groups 
of five. In summer, poison ivy 
has small yellowish-green flow- 


ers consisting of dense clusters ~ 


of spikes, and by early fall these 
flowers turn into smooth white 
berries. The berries remain on 
the stems well into winter, and 
even though the tell-tale leaves 
have fallen to the ground, the 
skeleton shrubbery or vines can 
still cause trouble. 

If, after some detective work, 
you have located poison ivy 
growing in your backyard, then 


it is advisable to get rid of it as 
quickly as possible. Of course, 
never tackle this job with your 
bare hands or in shorts. Use 
long trousers, rubber gloves 
which may be thoroughly wash- 
ed later, and a spade. Dig the 
plants out by the roots and bury 
them. Don’t burn them because 
smoke will carry the poison all 
around the neighborhood. 


If you want to avoid the job 
of man-handling these plants, 
then look up a store where a 
patent proprietary concoction 
may be purchased for destroy- 
ing poison ivy. 


Indirect contact with the blis- 
tering poison ivy oil usually 
comes from brushing a dog or a 
cat’s fur. For this reason, par- 
ticular care should be taken not 
to let children play with pet ani- 
mals, for they may have gone 
scampering about shady 
shrubbery and foliage, and pick- 
ed up large amounts of the 
venom on their fur. 


Let us assume that you have 
in one way or another gotten in 
contact with poison ivy. What 
are you going to do about it? 
The first thing you should do 
is to wash the areas of the skin 
where the itching has started 
with soap and water. 


Doctors recommend the use of 
yellow laundry soap for this first 
scrubbing because it contains 
more alkali than the other soaps. 
The poison ivy oil is much more 
soluble in alkaline solutions so 
that more of it can be removed 
from the pores in the skin when 
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yellow soap is used, followed by 
a thorough, plain water rinsing, 


After contact, and depending 
on how soon you wash the af- 
fected areas or how sensitive 
you are to the poison, a rash 
will appear. Within a few hours 
or two days reddish blotches, or 
innumerable small itching blis- 
ters show up, and your first re 
action will be to ease their tor. 
ments by scratching the skin, 
Seratching is to be avoided be- 
cause it will spread the poison, 
allow it to penetrate deeper, and 
possibly pave the way for more 
serious infections. 

One of the cheapest and harm- 
less chemicals for the destruec- 
tion of peison ivy venom is po- 
tassium permanganate. A five 
percent water soluticn of this 
chemical will stop the itch from 
poison ivy blisters almost im- 
mediately, and this solution may 
be purchased at any drug store. 

In destroying the poison this 
purplish solution will tum 
brown, and leave a stain which 
is difficult to remove. This stain 
will, however, disappear on re 
peated washings. Diluted house- 
hold hydrogen peroxide solution 
will remove this stain more 
quickly, and most pharmacies 
can supply you with prepara 
tions which will clear up the 
brown markings on contact. 

Once the itching has subsided, 
the effected areas should be ak 
lowed to heal under antiseptic 
conditions. Boric acid or zine 
oxide ointments may be admin 
istered to help soothe the il 
flamed tissues while nature goes 
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about repairing the injured 
ones. 

It is well established that 
some persons are far more sen- 
sitive to poison ivy than others. 
Some success has been claimed 
in the immunization of super- 
sensitive individuals by injec- 
tion of various sorts, and your 
family physician should be con- 


sulted about these, if you are in- 
terested in them. 

The main thing is to keep 
your eyes open for this enemy 
of vacationers. Avoid it as much 
as possible. For the best pre- 
ventive yet known is given in 
the old maxim relating to poison 
ivy which counsels: “Leaflets 
three—let them be.” 


Hishop-Elect Gets Mother's Blessing 


The first mission of Bishop-elect Russell J. McVinney after 
he was notified of his appointment as head of the Providence 
diocese was to kneel before his 75-year-old mother in her home 
here and receive her blessing: “God love you, boy.” 

The Louvain graduate, rector of Our Lady of Providence 
Seminary, Warwick Neck, R. I., since 1941, is the first Rhode 
Island priest to be named Bishop of Providence. 


An Alabama farmer, after imbibing a prodigious quantity 
of moonshine whiskey, attempted to blow out a candle, where- 
upon his alcohol-saturated breath burst into flame. 

Horribly shaken by the experience, the man begged his wife 
to bring him the family Bible, muttering: “Sarah, this has been 
a terrible lesson to me. I gotta swear off.” 

The delighted woman produced the desired volume. Placing 
his hand upon it, the farmer intoned: “Before Heaven, I swear 
that never again will I blow on a lighted candle.”—Radio 
Review. 


It is clear that work is a good thing, for that which 
enables us to live must be good. We must assume that to live 
is to be good and that therefore to work is good. And we may 
freely agree with the Apostle when he says: “if any man will 
not work neither let him eat,” for to eat what the labour of 
others has produced is, unless freely given, a form of robbery. 
—Eric Gill. 


Example is the school of mankind and they will learn in no 
other.—Edmund Burke. 


Is Your Child Handicapped? 


Margaret Lehr 


Ovk prayers and blessings 

are upon you. And _ the 
prayers and blessings of all the 
dead who were handicapped and 
yet victorious. And of all the 
living handicapped who live joy- 
ously in spite of dreadful phy- 
sical handicaps. They are not 
living victoriously by chance, 
but by dint of hard effort, and 
faith in life as they find it. 
Yours is the task of steering 
that child of yours to just such 
victorious life! 


No matter what the handicap 
of the child—he must be pre- 
pared to live. Prepared to live in 
a world full of people. If you 
shelter him overmuch you are 
merely building up a false se- 
curity for him. You cannot per- 
manently carry him through 
life. He must be taught first of 
all that nothing, no handicap, no 
drawback can excuse him from 
his participation—from playing 
his part in the human scene. 


He must be taught, as all chil- 
dren, to live a rich life, and as 
other children, must be prepared 
educationally, socially, and most 
of all, spiritually. He must be 
taught to walk for himself and 
this statement does not apply to 
the little lame child alone. All 
must be taught to walk bravely 
through life. Even though your 
heart bleeds at the tumbles, the 
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There are ways to 
ease his burden 


bruises. It is our God-appointed 
task to help them. 

Taking the educational field 
first: The facilities for the han- 
dicapped have improved to a 
high degree. State schools for 
the blind, the deaf; state voca- 
tional programs for the handi- 
capped; the aid of private or- 
ganizations. Investigate your 
own situation by asking where 
you may obtain educational aid 
for your child. 

Besides the educational assis- 
tance furnished by governmental 
and private organizations, phy- 
sical aid may be had. There is 
county aid, state aid, federal 
aid. If you cannot afford costly 
operations, and physical aids 
such as_ braces, wheelchairs, 
crutches, let no false standards 
of pride handicap your child 
further! Seek persistently for 
help for the child. Put your 
name on waiting lists for the 
expensive operations and aids 
that charitable organizations 
sometimes provide for the 
crippled child. 

If a special school during 
school years is best for your 
child, even though it tears your 
heart to be separated from the 
weak fledgling of your brood, by 
all means, send the child! 
Through association with others 
his own plight will grow less 
important to him. Through spe- 
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cialized training programs in 
vocations suited to the handi- 
capped, he will learn what he 
can best do tc serve humanity. 
Even the crippled child must 
learn that the only measure of 
happiness anyone may gain is in 
service to others. A surprising 
number of vocations are discov- 
ered where the child may learn 
to use the physical assets he 
does possess. By and large, no 
profession or job in the world 
uses all of a person’s physical 
being at one time. A handicap- 
ped person may learn, with the 
proper guidance, which type of 
work is suitable and pleasing, 
physically, mentally, spiritually. 

Perhaps even more important 
than educational and vocational 
training for the handicapped is 
social training and spiritual de- 
velopment. No normal person 
can possibly appreciate the 
struggle of the handicapped per- 
son in his social life. No one 
wants to be “different” from 
the humans among whom he is 
thrown. The handicapped child 
must have it pointed out that no 
one is exactly like anyone else. 
He must be taught that person- 
ality flaws are far more disas- 
trous than physical handicaps. 
Show him that the unkind child, 
the quarrelsome one, the dishon- 
est, are really far more handi- 
capped than himself. Teach him 
that people will like and admire 
him for himself and not for the 
soundness of his body. Merely to 
be normal, does not make of 
one a social success. Soma of 
the best-loved people in the 


world are handicapped folks 
who have overcome their physi- 
cal shortcomings in perfectly 
charming ways. 


The spiritual heritage whica 
you bring to your handicapped 
boy or girl is the most precious 
thing you can give. Without the 
spirit, all his educational and 
social achievements are dead. 
There are rich opportunities for 
teaching spiritual victory. Read- 
ing with him and discussing the 
stories of persons with handi- 
caps like his own is a rich way 
of helping. Public libraries are 
full of such reading. You will 
be amazed at the courage the 
child will glean from the tales 
of the victories of others. It 
will challenge him, fire him with 
the determination to overcome 
in spite of everything. He will 
learn that because of his inabil- 
ity to participate in activities of 
life, he will concentrate in other 
fields, and become more profi- 
cient. He will not scatter his 
energies in many directions. 
After all, no one may do all of 
the things in this world, and 
most people’s activities are lim- 
ited. 


Teach the child that, in the 
final analysis, his body merely 
serves as an instrument of the 
soul. It matters very little to 
the world whether or not he was 
born with impaired physical fa- 
culties. It matters very much 
what he has done with his spir- 
itual heritage. 

Make him to know that there 
is a law of compensation. From 
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the indignities of the flesh 
which he suffers he will develop 
a greater capacity for under- 
standing others, for being toler- 
ant and great of soul. Impress 
upon his mind that faith in God 
and reliance upon Heaven have 
never gone out of date. Teach 
him to tap the source of 
strength which may be his 
through divine grace. 

Yours is a harder task than 


if your child were whole. But 
you can do it! And when you 
have done it, nothing will give 
you quite the same satisfaction 
as seeing your child adjusted, 
perfectly whole in spirit, and a 
useful, happy member of 
ciety, journeying happily and 
courageously toward an eternity 
in which a perfected body will 
be reunited with his perfected 
spirit. This is final victory! 


Ten Commandments 


1 Take sunshine in little doses; if you must do it quickly, 
use plenty of grease or lotion. 
2 Don’t sun yourself while wet because the drops of water act 
as so many magnifying lenses. 
3 Lay off alcoholic drinks while sun-bathing; stupified, a person 
doesn’t know whether he’s giving himself a once-over-lightly 
or a hard-boiling. 
4 Avoid trying to kill two birds with one stone by snoozing 
while tanning; you may be one of the birds. 
5 Don’t seek to lure admirers by dousing with perfume for a 
tanning session; it probably will dry your skin for a real searing. 
6 READING in the sun isn’t good either; if you don’t fall 
asleep, the strong light will be hard on your eyes. 
7% Don’t play cards in the sun; this is notorious for distracting 
one’s attention from the serious art of tanning. 
8 You may fall asleep, too, if you exert yourself strenuously 
beforehand. 
9 If you can’t close your eyes without dozing, wear a pair of 
sunglasses, 
10 Attention Blonds And Redheads—Don’t try to keep up with 
a brunette in the sun; her skin just naturally can take it better 
than yours.—Dr. Gerald F. Kempf. 

Drones make much more noise and are in much greater 
liurry than bees, but they only make wax and no honey; so it 
is with those who hurry themselves with anxiety and noisy 
solicitude; they do but little, nor do that little well.—St. 
Francis de Sales. 
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1 Can Sew 


And so can you 


NCE, a long time ago, about 

two daughters ago, I’d say, 
I stupidly came out in print 
acknowledging the fact that I 
could not sew, never could sew, 
and never expected to be able to 
sew. My outburst brought sev- 
eral types of responses. These 
convinced me that some house- 
wives, at least, had read what I 
had written. And because of 
that, I am writing this. And 
this, my dears, is definitely in- 
tended as a correction. And a 
little bit of an apology. 

I can sew. You can sew. Any- 
body can sew. (Sounds like the 
song about shoes, doesn’t it?) 
I'll elaborate. Any woman who 
has daughters not only can sew 
but she must. And there is more 
than the element of economy to 
be taken into consideration. 
More even than the healthy re- 
gard for fashion born in each 
feminine heart. There is some- 
thing more fundamental. 

A woman owes it to herself 
and her posterity to learn to 
handle shears, cloth, thread and 
needle. She has no more right 
to discard and abandon that art 
than she has to relinquish any 
other charm or enchantment of 
the species, woman. Sewing is 
more than a task, a duty or a 
necessity. It is a symbol of wo- 
man’s urge to clothe her off- 
spring. It is an expression of 
one of the innate desires of ma- 
ternity. The mama rabbit pulls 


Mary Lanigan Healy 


out her own fur when it is time 
for her babies to be born and 
she carefully lines a nest with 
this soft mass. The parent birds 
search the countryside for suit- 
able fragments for their nest. 
Old mother hen fluffs up her 
own feathers for a protective 
covering. And when the King 
of heaven and earth was born 
His Mother wrapped Him in 
swaddling clothes and laid Him 
in a manger. 


Did you ever notice the first 
thing a new little mother-to-be 
of the human race does? She 
doesn’t yet brush up on child 
psychology. She doesn’t even 
call the interior decorator first. 
No. She sews or crochets or 
knits. Often she fashions quite 
useless things such as soakers 
which fail to soak and bootees 
which are too tiny after the 
first three weeks. But she is 
happy in the doing. She is satis- 
fying the native and primitive 
impulse to clothe her infant and 
shield it from the cold. Even if. 
the movie makers have worn the 
“making tiny garments” se- 
quence so terribly thin, it is still 
most apt. 


But let’s go back to the var- 
ious types of response which 
came to my outburst when I so 
foolishly said I could not sew; 
when I even boasted a little of 
my ignorance. The letters fell 
into two classes. One was from 
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women who could sew. The other 
was from women who couldn’t. 
And both who wrote had their 
own personal reasons. 

The ones who could sew said 
in effect: “That’s right, dearie. 
Naturally you can’t sew. Sew- 
ing is an art. Don’t even think 
that just anybody can whack 
away with scissors and thread 
and make clothes. It’s a gift, 
honey, that’s what it is. And 
we'll be glad to do a bit of 
stitching for you now and again, 
but don’t even get the notion 
that just anybody can sew.” 

The ones who could not sew 


chorused approbation on my 
sentiments: “We can’t sew 
either. We never could. Just 


not the type. Aren’t we the help- 
less things?” 

Well, listen girls, I can sew. 
It took my daughters to con- 
vince me. It took not only the 
price tags on their “boughten” 
dresses, but the hungry glint in 
their eyes as well. It took the 
sight of them fumbling with 
cloth and patterns and _ the 
sound of them saying, “but 
mama, you can too help us if 
you'll just try.” 

It also took the repetition once 
too often of, “Charlene has such 
a pretty dress. Her mother 
made it.” 

It came to me then that our 
household was losing something 
very precious and I got busy. 
And I’m not too bad either. I 
can’t tailor a suit and I’m not 
yet bold enough to tamper with 
truly expensive materials, but I 
can whisk through cotton yard- 


age and achieve nice effects. My 
girls were right in there whirl- 
ing when the ballerina styles 
came in. My little ones bare the 
maximum of skin with the rest 
of their small anatomies cover- 
ed with sun suits in season. I’m 
even ready to create a new look 
about the house for myself with 
much needed addition to my 
wash dress supply. (Where 
there’s a baby, Mama _ should 
seek tubbable frocks for both 
fashion and disposition). My 
daughters sew along with me. 
My 12 year old already shows 
a certain flair and feeling which 
her mother will never know. But 
I am not back-tracking. 


None of us was born knowing 
how to make a cake or clean a 
room or turn out a white wash. 
But we all learned to do these 
things reasonably well. We 
would not be very fine home 
makers if we didn’t. Even if we 
have people hired to do these 
jobs, we must know how they 
should be done properly. 

Sewing, like the other contri- 
butions to home, is not an affair 
of bread and thread alone. It is 
doing one of the sweet, simple 
things which fall into the realm 
of womanhood. It is an expres- 
sion of love and beauty and vis- 
ion. It lends a sense of triumph 
to one’s days. It makes it pos- 
sible to pass along a gift to one’s 
daughters which they in turn 
can offer theirs. 

I can sew, girls. I’m sorry I 
ever said I couldn’t. And you 
can sew too. Don’t let anyone 
tell you differently. 
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The Queer Peaple 


Gladys Oakley 


PATRICK Mc GINNIS, five 

years and twenty-one days 
of age, flung open the kitchen 
door and strode determinedly 
across the yard. His jutting jaw- 
line gave warning to any hen 
brash enough to cross his path. 
He turned the corner by the 
barn and took one leap which 
ended smack in the middle of 
the mud-hole reserved for Mrs. 
Pig and her off-spring. The mud 
was sloppy and cool; but the 
thrill was gone. He wiggled his 
toes to let the slimy mass ooze 
between, but the satisfaction 
which usually flooded his small 
frame at this, his favorite ges- 
ture of defiance, was conspicu- 
ously absent. 


People! he muttered to him- 
self as he headed down the lane 
where the dust clung to the wet 
mud and made his footprints like 
a giant’s. People! He tried hop- 
ing on one foot to confuse any- 
one who might be following him. 
You never knew what they were 
going to do next! 


He plunged into the ditch at 
the side of the road and riddled 
his imaginary adversary with 
bullets from his old reliable . . 
the same rifle with which he 
shot buffalo and tigers in Africa. 
Having rid himself of his enemy 
he scurried to the top of the 
hill and, making bineculars with 
his fingers, examined the white 
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A short story 


school house which nestled in the 
cove of pine. 

It was recess and he could see 
small figures racing back and 
forth in a game of tag and prob- 
ably calling each other glamorous 
names like Stinky or Slim. Mom 
couldn’t understand a man’s need 
for the common touch ... the 
sense of belonging to the gang. 

“Patrick McGinnis was good 
enough for your father and his 
father before him and it’s good 
enough for you ... Butch in- 
deed!” she had said. 

“That’s just what I mean,” 
said Pat to the squirrel who eyed 
him discreetly from a low limb. 
“People . . . they just don’t un- 
derstand.” 

Perspiration curled his dark 
hair in damp ringlets on his fore- 
head and pressed his thin shirt 
tight against his warm back. He 
took it off and tied the arms 
around his waist. As he twisted 
around to examine the effect, he 
saw old Mr. Stanskowski paint- 
ing the fence in front of his 
small, neat house. An old straw 
hat sat on his head which wore 
a fringe of hair just above the 
ears, and his bristly beard kept 
time with his paint brush. Pat 
skimmed down the hill and crept 
closer, commando fashion on his 
belly, to where the old man was 
painting. 

Pat was filled with pride at 
his courage. Boy! how he wished 
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the kids could see him now! Ev- 
eryone was afraid of old Mr. 
Beard, as they called him. Even 
his folks had ordered him to stay 
away from there and when 


he had asked why,’ they 
just said the Stanskowski’s 
were queer. The boys all 


teased Mr. Beard by throwing 
rocks at his chicken house just 
to hear him rattle off unintelli- 
gible phrases in a guttural tone. 


Pat crept closer. Mr. Beard 
wore no shirt under his bib over- 
alls and his dark hair lay like a 
mattress on his chest and cov- 
ered his large arms. Just then 
he caught sight of Pat lying in 
the weeds and bellowed, “Now 
you get out of here or I'll... 
I’ll paint your nose green.” Pat 
leaped to his feet and scurried 
back up the hill like a frightened 
rabbit and lay panting in the 
high weeds. He was frightened 
right down to his toes and it 
felt exhilirating. 


When the thrill had subsided, 
he rolled over and tried to fix 
a hex on the old man by squint- 
ing his eye and pointing his 
finger; but he had forgotten the 
words. Just wait until he told 
the kids how Mr. Beard had 
threatened to paint his nose 
green; but would they believe 
him? 

Maybe having a green nose 
wouldn’t be too bad. Of course, 
his mother would scold and his 
sister would probably faint. Girls 
were such sissies anyway! May- 
be then he would run away and 
join the circus. 


He conjured visions of himself 
as the star attraction . . . riding 
a lumbering elephant down the 
streets of the city while the boys 
all ran alongside and cheered 
him. 

Pat slipped gingerly down the 
hill and approached the old man 
cautiously, with both fingers 
crossed behind his back just in 
case. Mr. Beard looked up and 
growled, “What do you want 
now?” Pat gulped twice before 
he found his voice, “Will you 
please paint my nose green like 
you said you would, Mr. Beard?” 


The old man let out a bellow 
that made Pat jump before he 
realized it was laughter ... 
laughter that rolled out in giant 
Waves across the meadow ... 
that made the bristly beard doa 
polka and the large frame heave 
up and down. 


Pat watched, fascinated. This 
was better than a side-show. The 
old man took out a gay bandana 
from his back pocket and wiped 
the moisture from his eyes. Then 
he blew his nose with a bellow 
like a charging bull. Rubbing 
his massive hands over his beard, 
he exclaimed, “So that’s what 
they call me. . . Mr. Beard. . .” 


Just then the front door open- 
ed and his wife stuck her head 
out. “What’s amatter, Johann? 
Did the bull get loose again?” 
Mr. Beard nudged Pat so hard 
he almost fell, and chuckled, 
“Now I am a bull. . . See Anna, 
look we have company. Does he 
not look like Trina’s boy?” 

Anna came down the steps, 
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wiping her hands on her apron 
and looking Pat over carefully. 


“Yes, he does look like the pic- 
ture she sent us. . . a little dif- 
ference in the eyes and maybe 
the chin; but almost like it. 
Would you like some sausage and 
apple streudal, little boy?” 


Pat hesitated for a moment. 
Then he realized that his small 
frame consisted mostly of hollow 
stomach. 


The kitchen was filled with 
the wonderful odor of hot apple 
struedal, fresh from the oven. 
Pat ate until his stomach pressed 
against his belt. He drank thick 
buttermilk from a large earthen 
cup, the likes of which he had 
never seen before. It was Johann 
who noticed that Anna was not 
eating. 

“Anna, do you not feel well?” 
he asked, worriedly. She wiped 
her eyes with the corner of her 
apron, “It is so nice to have com- 
pany again, Johann. In the old 
country we always had many 
friends, but here. . .” Her voice 
broke. 


When they had finished eating 
she took Patrick by the hand and 
led him into the parlor, where 
pictures paraded across the man- 
tle like a procession. . . Johann 
and Anna, stiff and formal, in 
their wedding clothes. The chil- 
dren, eight in all, each in his 
place of honor; and last of all, 
Trina’s boy whom they had never 
seen. 


Pat watched her while she 
studied the pictures and the lump 
in his throat swelled until it 
hurt like a pain. I must have 
eaten too much, he thought; but 
he knew it wasn’t true. He quick- 
ly reached up and kissed her on 
the cheek right near her odd- 
shaped ear-rings and then ran 
from the house. 

At the gate he turned and 
looked back. She was standing 
at the door and smiling. He 
waved with his hand, making a 
mental promise to come back 
often. Then a frown creased his 
forehead. He couldn’t let his 
folks know. People! They just 
didn’t understand! In fact, peo- 
ple were queer. 


The artist is not as other men, and his manner of life is 
not theirs. His work is so satisfying and dignified and beauti- 
ful that we hesitate to call it work; it is not only human, it is 
superhuman; for he himself is a superman. He is full of emo- 
tions and sensibilities, and he expresses these emotions and 
sensibilities in his work.—Walter Shewring. 


Joe was dead, and John called on the widow to express 
sympathy. “Joe and I were mighty close friends,” John said. 
“Isn’t there something I could have to remember him by?” 

Tearfully, the widow raised her eyes and whispered softly: 


“Would I do?”—Irish Motorist. 


Family Finances 


Robert and Helen Cissell 


| IVING on the usual paycheck 

was never easy for the work- 
ing family. Today the problem 
is tougher than ever, when shop- 
ping with fifty-cent dollars 
means a continual search for bar- 
gains and substitutes. Stretch- 
ing the family income can be 
helped by a budget, but it must 
be workable and simple. 


Any program of controlling 
family finances should be suited 
to husband and wife. When both 
can buy wisely, the simplest plan 
is to make all purchases from a 
common fund. Other families 
like to give the wife an allowance 
for household operation and the 
surplus is hers. In still others 
the wife does all the purchasing 
and the husband has an allow- 
ance for personal expenses. 

Regardless of methods, both 
partners should be completely in- 
formed about family finances. If 
the wife is shielded from finan- 
cial concerns, she may unknow- 
ingly spend beyond the family 
income and then find herself 
without funds at the time the 
husband dies. 

Should you estimate expenses 
in advance? Perhaps for the first 
year or so of married life, 
monthly and yearly estimates are 
desirable when considering a ma- 
jor investment like a home or 
a change to a more pleasant but 
less well-paying job. Beyond this 


Stay away from 
the loan companies 


they seem not at all necessary, 
and become an extra chore which 
makes budgeting more burden- 
some. 


A family starting a budget 
wi'l find one of the commercial 
books helpful in setting up a 
classification of expenses. How- 
ever, after trying several types, 
We now make up our own, using 
a large spiral-bound notebook. 
This permits the use of column 
headings suitable for the partic- 
ular family. Several years can be 
kept in one book for easy refer- 
ence. But regardless of details, 
plan your expenses on the basis 
of necessities before luxuries, 
rather than on the arbitrary per- 
centage figures that are given in 
many budget books. 

If you want a balanced budget, 
buy only when you can pay cash, 
unless you are getting a produc- 
tive item or are faced by an 
absolute emergency. Never buy 
a conventional necessity or a lux- 
ury on time. The “easy pay- 
ment” ads very carefully omit 
the interest rate you pay. If the 
customer really knew what it 
cost him to buy on payments, he 
would be a lot less eager to “just 
sign here.” 

The trouble is that figuring 
the real interest rate takes com- 
plicated formulas and tables. In 
many propositions, however, once 
the rate has been computed, it is 
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possible for anyone who knows 
arithmetic to see just how his 
money is going down the install- 
ment drain. Let us consider, for 
instance, the following actual 
case. 


A large merchandiser makes 
the following offer. If your bill 
comes to $18.50 he will add $1.50 
carrying charge. You now owe 
him $20.00 which you are to re- 
pay in four monthly payments 
ef $5.00 starting one month 
from the time you make the pur- 
chase. Simple enough—you get 
$18.50 worth of goods on credit, 
and you pay back a total of 
$20.00 over four months. So you 
get to use the radio or whatever 
itis (in any case probably some- 
thing you did not have to have) 
for four months and its costs you 
only $1.50. But the “only” has 
a hollow sound when we figure 
the real interest rate, an inter- 


esting bit of data not discussed 
in the ad. 


The interest rate you pay is 
3.2 per cent a@ month. You pay 
more per month for this exten- 
sion of credit than Uncle Sam 
pays you per year for the use of 
your savings. (War bonds draw 
approximately 2.9 per cent if left 
to maturity.) If the Government 
ean afford less than three per 
cent a year, how can your hard- 
pressed family swing more than 
thirty-eight per cent a year? 

Now for a method which any- 
one can use to check the sad 
story of his vanishing dollars. 
In a payment plan, the company 
loans you the merchandise, that 
is, its cash value, and you agree 
to pay some unknown rate of in- 
terest. Let us assume that we 
suspect that the rate is around 
3.2 per cent, which is a typical 
charge, and do a little figuring. 


Original debt $ 18.50 
Interest on $18.50 at 3.2% a month = 59 
At end of first month you owe . 19.09 
You make your first “easy” payment ....................----.--------- 5.00 
At beginning of second month you OWE .....-....::ccceceeeeeeeee 14.09 
Interest on $14.09 45 
At the end of second month you owe ...... 14.54 
Second easy payment (where will it come from?) 5.00 
At beginning of third month you owe ...... 9.54 
Interest on $9.54 31 
At end of third month you owe ... 9.85 
Third easy payment (borrow from the children) .............. 5.00 
At beginning of fourth month you owe 4.85 
At end of fourth month you owe the last payment ............ 5.00 
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While you cannot compute the 
interest rate, you can ask for the 
rate and then see what is hap- 
pening to your money by the 
above procedure. Be sure that 
all charges are included. If the 
proposition is too complicated for 
the lender to explain to you, it 
is probably too expensive for you 
to afford. 

A wise family will never buy 
furnishings on the installment 
plan unless it is for a producing 
unit like a washing machine 
which saves enough as it is used 
to offset carrying charges. A 
home, of course, is a different 
thing. It not only saves rent, 
but the interest rates are much 
lower (five per cent or so a year). 
Cars are very frequently bought 
on payments. Unless a car is an 
absolute business necessity, such 
a plan is unwise. Monthly pay- 
ments plus high maintenance 
costs on a car keep many a fam- 
ily on the edge of a financial 
cliff, so that they cannot afford 
children, housing, insurance, 
medical care and other items that 
would contribute to a _ really 
sound home life. 

If you hope for a balanced 
budget, borrow only when abso- 
lutely necessary and then be sure 
of the cost of the loan. Avoid 
such offers of painless money ex- 
traction as this: 


$300. . . get it quickly on our 
simple money plan. Take the 
cash and make the dollars count. 
Pay bills, buy bargains, spruce 
up. Repay your loan easily in 
15 monthly payments of only 
$24.18. That’s less than $6.00 
a week, all charges included. 


Fifteen monthly payments of 
only $24.18 works out to be 
about 2.5 per cent a month or 30 
per cent a year. Few families can 
afford to “spruce up” with 30- 
per cent dollars. 


If you must buy on time, you 
may save considerably by bor- 
rowing the money from a bank 
or credit union and paying cash 
for the merchandise. The only 
sound way to make such a de- 
cision is to compare the different 
interest rates. 


The examples given so far are 
from licensed agencies and loan 
companies whose maximum rates 
are set by law. If some of the 
rates seem high, they are noth- 
ing compared to those charged 
by the illegal money lenders, the 
loan sharks. These characters 
know no maximum and will think 
nothing of charging you two 
hundred per cent or more a year. 
There is no point in analyzing 
their propositions—simply avoid 
them completely. 


“It is my business in life to study faces. It is also my lot 
in doing my job to get to know automatically what is in the 
mind that is behind the face, and I do not hesitate to say that 
there is no such thing as real beauty of face without beauty of 
mind. And there is a lot of both kinds of beauty ome ”_Sir 


William Orpen. 
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Emotional Training Uf The 
Preschool Child 


Not rules but 
good suggestions 


TE emotional training of the 

' preschool child presupposes 
an understanding of his emo- 
tional needs. Good parents have 
always possessed this, but usual- 
ly it has been either an intuitive 
knowledge or an achievement 
brought about by a trial-and- 
error process of learning. Now- 
adays, however, as a result of 
painstaking observations of 
many phases of child life, there 
is a wealth of information about 
how children behave and what 
experiences are important to 
their optimal development. It is 
to be expected that when human 
beings concentrate upon so var- 
iable and fascinating a_ topic 
as themselves, they would find 
numerous points of dissension; 
yet from different angles of ap~ 
proach they are coming closer to 
agreement on basic principles of 
child care. 


One of the findings of modern 
research has been the discovery 
that not only the child is father 
of the man but the infant also. 
Recognition of the significance 
of early life is attested by this 
meeting, but we are accustomed 
to think of the preschool period 
as the ages from two to five 
and we would be neglecting 
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equally formative years if we 
took no note of babyhood. Medi- 
cine in its psychiatric and pe- 
diatric aspects has contributed 
most to our increasing aware- 
ness of how pristine events 
shape the growing and adult 
personality, and the doctor him- 
self has been so impressed with 
the evidence that he has pro- 
posed, among other things, ma- 
jor innovations in the hospital 
treatment of the neonate. These 
changes are orientated toward 
strengthening the tie between 
mother and child and fostering 
for the latter that affectional se- 
curity which is essential to his 
well-being. 


Here I have introduced a 
word, security, that is becoming 
all too familiar in mental health 
circles and is in imminent dan- 
ger of subsiding into a cliche. 
Nevertheless it occurs in con- 
stant repetition because there 
seems to be no other term that 
expresses so easily what we have 
in mind: namely, a sense of saf- 
ety and confidence and stability 
belongingness. Further- 
more it is used over and over 
again because the feeling and 
the attitude it connotes are gen- 
erally accepted as being the 
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first requisite for happy and 
successful living. 

The attainment of security 
can be delayed, and its posses- 
sion is threatened many times at 
various genetic stages, but it is 
most naturally acquired and 
most effectively maintained when 
it results from the mothering 
experiences of the young infant. 
It is altogether false to assume 
that babies are insensitive to 
emotion and that as long as 
their physical wants are sup- 
plied our responsibility toward 
them has been discharged. 


Verbal assurances of love 
should regularly be backed by 
demonstrations, but since they 
are meaningless to the infant he 
is wholly dependent upon the 
communication established 
through tone of voice and the 
gentle physical contacts of feed- 
ing, cleansing, and fondling. 
And it is the mother or the 
mother-substitute who must ful- 
fil these leving duties; in this 
dictum current study and opin- 
ion reaffirms the age-old belief 
in the value of the maternal 
role. 


But if it is the mother’s and 
secondarily the family’s task to 
furnish security, it is likewise 
her and their obligation to sat- 
isfy the similarly important 
need for independence. Often 
this is a more difficult accom- 
plishment than the former, since 
the baby’s helplessness and re- 
sponsiveness and the actual per- 
formance of daily services may 
insure devotion, while that same 
devotion suffers and resists when 
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it is supposedly threatened by 
even temporary withdrawal of 
its object. Nevertheless the de- 
gree to which the individual is 
self-governing and self-reliant is 
one of our main criteria of 
adulthood and adult status will 
be most favorably attained by 
the child whose warm and wise 
parents have given him freedom 
to grow as well as the comfort 
of their affection. 


Because he is so tiny and de- 
fenseless and requires so much 
care, plus the fact that he is in- 
accessible to words, there may 
be a tendency to regard the baby 
as a species apart, so different 
that we forget he is just as 
much a human being as we are. 
In doing for him, we have been 
negligent to perceive what he 
can do for himself and have 
manipulated him as we saw fit. 
Recently it has become appar- 
ent once more that he can be 
consulted to our mutual benefit 
and that we can trust him to 
guide our activities in his be- 
half. What is called the demand- 
schedule has resulted from this 
viewpoint and it is significant 
not only because it conduces to 
the infant’s welfare but even 
more because it tacitly admits 
the integrity of his person. Par- 
ents who respect their child’s 
individuality from the start will 
be much better able to deal with 
the process of separation later 
on. 

There are various times in the 
course of development when the 
question of what Gesell has 
termed “detachment” becomes 
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especially prominent, and the 
preschool period is one of these. 
Now the child must acquire at 
home the personal habits that 
society demands while simultan- 
eously he is learning how to take 
his place in a group of his peers, 
The amount of learning and ad- 
justment that we expect of the 
preschool child is simply stag- 
gering when we pause to con- 
sider it—as unfortunately we 
seldom do; we are much too 
prone to take it for granted, 
with the result that we are both 
less patient and less apprecia- 
tive than we should be. When 
we reflect that frustration is 
one of the most primitive and 
potent causes of anger and re- 
member how frequently during 
the day the young child is ham- 
pered by inadequate skill or 
knowledge, we can hardly won- 
der at emotional outbursts nor 
fail to realize that now is the 
time when control must also be 
inculcated. 

Of course this is easier said 
than done and since no two par- 
ents and no two children are 
alike, it is obviously impossible 
to lay down any hard and fast 
rules. But certain directing 
principles can be subsumed un- 
der what I long ago called the 
three C’s of child-rearing: char- 
ity, consistency, and common- 
sense, 


Charity takes us back to our 
earlier discussion of security, 
for it means love and acceptance. 
Overt conformity in children’s 
behavior can be obtained with- 
out it but only at severe cost, 
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either concomitant or delayed. 
On the other hand, children have 
a natural wish to please those 
who hold their affection and we 
can use this willingness to pro- 
mote the desired conduct, being 
careful not to exploit it and re- 
warding it with our fond ap- 
proval. 

Secondly, the discerning mo- 
ther will try to avoid unpleas- 
ant emotions by providing as 
much as possible for the awk- 
wardness of growing bodies and 
by keeping her demands at a 
minimum; but—and here is 
where consistency comes in— 
the rules must be regular and 
inescapable. A child can be 
harmed just as much by a doting 
leniency which confuses him by 
its vacillation and leaves him 
uncertain, as by a harsh and 
cold demeanor. Generalizations 
are dangerous, however, so it 
should be pointed out that con- 
sistency can be carried to ridi- 
culous extremes and there will 
be numerous situations in every- 
day living that can be met only 
by a common-sense judgment 
(the third C) based on the im- 
mediate circumstances. 


A factor that may be over- 
looked is the value of recogniz- 
ing that undesirable feelings are 
a normal and legitimate reaction 
under many conditions and the 
child who experiences them is 
not to be blamed on that ac- 
count. It is control for which 
we aim and such control can be 
facilitated by the parents who 
sympathize with the provoca- 
tion at the same time that they 
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deplore its sequel and stress the 
advantage of surmounting it. 
Even when bad feelings flow 
over into wrong actions we can 
still accept the person without 
condoning his behavior and thus 
fortify him against displaying 
it on the next occasion. 


Perhaps it may seem that 
these remarks pertain principal- 
ly to anger and aggression but 
they are almost equally appli- 
cable to jealousy and fear. The 
latter can likewise be forestalled, 
reduced, conquered or redirected 
by the prudence and understand- 
ing of affectionate parents who 
so establish and maintain the 
atmosphere of the home that 
similar attitudes prevail among 
all its members. More especial- 
ly, jealousy and fear can be cir- 
cumvented by nurturing that in- 
dependence already mentioned. 


The child who is encouraged 
to explore his capacities and 
assume accountability for those 
self—and other—help activities 
that are within his range (de- 
spite the fact that somebody 
older could do them much more 
quickly and efficiently!) is af- 
forded protection against the 
feelings of inadequacy and an- 
xiety that limit or distort hu- 
man relationships and accom- 
plishment. 


In this connection, as in most 
aspects of life, it is important 


to steer a middle course between | 


expecting too little and too 
much and here is where we can 
be aided by the maturational 
studies that tell us when a given 
form of behavior usually ap- 
pears or a specific skill can be 
acquired. But reference to 
reading matter makes it appro- 
priate to utter a word of cau- 
tion: parents who raise their 
children solely “by the book” are 


‘running a risk, even in these 


days when the books are much 
more factual and less dogmatic 
than formerly. The reason lies 
in the uniqueness of the individ- 
ual, which renders it likely that 
a program in general excellent 
may be wholly unsuitable for a 
particular child. It is up to the 
parents to assimilate the two. 

Every line cf thought ends in 
the theme of parental responsi- 
bility for the training of the 
preschool child and implicit in 
all of them is the notion of ex- 
ample. Demonstration and imi- 
tation are the most powerful 
tools of learning in the very 
young and unless the parents 
themselves are secure, self-re- 
liant, and controlled persons 
they cannot pass these qualities 
on to their children. That is why 
we have a goal that is always a 
generation ahead—we want to 
raise not merely good children 
but children who will in their 
turn become good parents. 


God does not will that some should have excessive wealth, 
while others are in such straits that they lack the necessities 


of life—Pope Pius XII. 
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Company Is Like Fish 


After three days 
it begins to... 


is like fish— 

after three days it begins 
to stink!” My neighbor’s inele- 
gant word choice made me shud- 
der. 

“But Mrs. Davenport,” I pro- 
tested sharply, “we enjoy house- 
guests.” 

“You sure get enough,” she 
snorted. “Seems like you’ve had 
extra folks around all summer.” 


“You see, Mark and I both 
come from large families,” I ex- 
plained. “And we live so far 
away from all our relatives that 
they want to stay a while after 
making the long trip to see us.” 


“Also you live in a _ resort 
town,” my friend reminded hot- 
ly. “It’s a wonderful chance for 
people to get a free vacation! 
They should limit their stay to 
three days. It’s not fair for you 
to have to wait on company all 
during the summer in addition 
to caring for your children and 
making a garden and canning!” 


“Have I mentioned being 
overworked?” I tried to laugh. 


“Young lady, you don’t have 
to,” Mrs. Davenport shook a 
knotty finger in my direction. 
“I've noticed the tired sag to 
your shoulders and the shrill 
note in your voice. You need a 
rest and a vacation a heap more 


than the folks who keep coming 
here!” 


Bertha Gagos 


After my caller left, her words 
ran through my mind. At first 
I was indignant. Then I admit- 
ted to myself that we do have 
more than our share of com- 
pany and it would be wonderful 
if I were able to devote the re- 
maining weeks before school 
opens to my own family without 
considering the food likes and 
dislikes of others. And with no 
extra dishes to wash after each 
meal or dozens of sheets to 
launder! For the first time in 
months I indulged in the luxury 
of a brief rest in the porch 
swing. 

Our first company of the 
season, arriving before school 
was out, had been a childless 
couple. Syble and Harrison can- 
not know how much work there 
is in caring for a family of four 
children so I excused their heavy 
demands on my time and ener- 
gy. But it still irks Mark and 
me to remember how Syble, who 
is very stout, ordered me to cook 
two eggs for her breakfast when 
egg prices were so high it had 
been weeks since we felt we 
could afford to serve them to our 
own family. Mrs. Davenport’s 
remark about getting a free va- 
cation at our expense made me 
suddenly resent the fact that 
Harrison had not even offered to 
help out on the grocery bill dur- 
ing their ten days with us. 
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Other summers they vacationed 
in swanky hotels! 


A mother and a very spoiled 
little girl were our next guests. 
Our usually good-natured young- 
sters fought almost constantly 
with little Flossy. It was a re- 
lief to have them go. Then, be- 
fore I could air the guestroom 
well, a middle aged lady arrived 
to visit us. We all love Mrs. 
Smart but she has an annoying 
habit of following me around 
every waking minute and talk- 
ing! During her stay Mark and 
the children never had a chance 
to say ten words to me. I grin- 
ned wryly, recalling how Mrs, 
Smart had even tagged along 
when I brushed my teeth or 
washed my face! 

Mark’s sister Beth, with her 
husband and son, were our next 
guests. Their visit was a real 
joy. Besides doing their share 
of the work and being compan- 
ionable with the children they 
contributed enough staple gro- 
ceries to relieve some of the 
tension on the family budget. I 
sighed with satisfaction. We had 
really enjoyed this trio of 
guests. Then I sat up straight. 
Beth and her family had re- 
mained only three days! 

Elderly Cousin Mattie honor- 
ed us as the next occupant of 
our humble guest room. The last 
time she came Cousin Mattie had 
appropriated a flowered cup as 
the overnight parking place for 
her artificial dentures. Ten-year- 
old Judy never forgave the old 
lady for using the cup she has 
treasured since babyhood. After 
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I told the family of Mattie’s 
next impending visit, Judy and 
the dictionary vanished. Later 
she showed me her cup. A wide 
band of adhesive tape was past- 
ed around the middle, with these 
words printed in bold letters, 
“Contaminated with hydropho- 
bia! Do not use!” Cousin Mattie 
silently observed the warning. 
While Mattie was here Mark’s 
college chum and family ap- 
peared unexpectedly. For four 
nights we set temporary beds on 
the front porch and two small 
boys slept in a tent under the 
apple tree. When Judy discov- 
ered that someone had used her 
washcloth she pinned names on 
each piece of bathroom equip- 
ment. Thereafter our guests 
were careful to use only the 
linens designated for them. 


After Cousin Mattie’s depart- 
ure my college-age nephew came 
for a week. He worked so hard 
in the garden that we were all 
grateful despite his insatiable 
appetite. Coralee, a business 
girl, traveled all the way from 
the coast to spend her vacation 
with us. She was pleasant to 
have around except that she ex- 
pected us to keep the house quiet 
until she arose at ten. This puta 
real strain on the small-fry as 
well as on me! 

Uncle John made his bi-an- 
nual journey to stay with us for 
a month. His visitation ended 
early this morning. Uncle John 
is a kind-hearted old gentleman 
but he has never recovered 
from his early years on the 
farm. Uncle always gets up long 
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before six and expects others to 
follow his example. He is very 
noisy with his dawn ablutions 
in the bathroom, and then he 
shuffles significantly back and 
forth in front of the closed bed- 
room doors. His next line of 
attack is to clatter pots and pans 
in the kitchen until I rush out 
to protect my utensils. Uncle 
greeted each rising member of 
the family with a beaming 
“Good-morning.” Usually this 
was the only time all day when 
he managed to appear cheerful. 
Only adolescence’ could sleep 
through the old man’s morning 
routine. Our ’teen-age daughter 
covered her ear with a pillow 
and slept on until her great- 
uncle began to worry lest she be 
ill and stalked boldly into her 
bedroom. This always made her 
seethe with anger. 


Thinking of anger reminded 
me of the guest we had two 
years ago who met friends from 
his home town on the street and 
invited them to our house for 
dinner without warning me. I 
had to struggle to be gracious. 
Then, still without consulting 
Mark or me, our guest told his 
friends we would be happy to 
have them stay all night. I 
silently scrambled to set up a 
camping cot for one stranger to 
sleep in and fixed a bed on the 
floor for Mark Junior, leaving 
his bed free for the other 
Stranger to use. However, I 
nearly boiled over when our 
guest’s friend referred to our 
crowded little home as a“dump” 
and asked why we didn’t sell ‘it 


and buy something decent to live 
in. 

I felt ashamed for entertain- 
ing such thoughts about our 
friends and relatives. I forced 
myself to recall mountain trips 
and picnics and other pleasant 
events during the busy summer. 
“Not everyone can be an ideal 
guest,” I scolded myself sharp- 
ly. Then I leaned back in the 
swing wondering what charac- 
teristics an ideal guest would 
possess. 


First of all, I would want to 
have advance notice. Too often 
surprises turn out to be shocks. 
I want people to adapt them- 
selves to our pattern of life in- 
stead of expecting our entire 
household to rise, retire and eat 
meals at the time they may 
choose. And the guest who fails 
to put in an appearance at a 
meal without warning us ahead 
of time is certainly not on my 
ideal list. The persons who en- 
joy our hospitality should keep 
their possessions in their room 
so there won’t be articles scat- 
tered all over the house for me 


to find and send after they leave..- 


My guests should return objects 
taken to their room from other 
parts of the house. I wasted 
hours looking for an important 
book of Mark’s only to discover 
that Mrs. Smart had “borrowed” 
it and failed to bring it out of 
the guestroom. Suggestions on 
how to raise our children or dis- 
paraging remarks about our 
home and family are not wel- 
comed by me. I already am ac- 
quainted with the limitations of 
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the house and am familiar with 
the faults of my husband and 
children. But words of praise 
for those I love make me glow 
with happiness. 


If a guest is planning to re- 
main more than a day I would 
appreciate having him spend 
more time in his room or out 
walking so that I can have a 
short period to work or to de- 
vote to the children. Visitors 
win my gratitude when they do 
their shaving and bathing at 
hours when traffic is light in our 
one bathroom. Uncle John near- 
ly drove us wild by shaving 
when arising children were 
ready for their morning wash- 
ups! After preparing a fancy 
meal or planning special activi- 
ties I expect my guests at least 
to mention the work performed 
for their benefit. 


After a moment of considera- 
tion I decided it is only fair for 
people enjoying the shelter and 
comforts of our home for an ex- 
tended period to contribute 
something in return, either by 
helping as my nephew had done 
or by material assistance. We 
do not begrudge meals. to 
friends and relatives but there 


is a limit to the stretching of a 
moderate budget these days, 

I relaxed contentedly. Now 
that our season’s company had 
come and gone I would try to 
remember only the happy times 
with them. There was still 
enough time remaining to do all 
the things my children had 
planned at the beginning of 
summer vacation. I would start 
this very afternoon by letting 
the youngsters make cookies and 
tomorrow we would all go ona 
day-long mountain hike. By de- 
voting my entire attention to the 
children and Mark I could make 
up to them for the neglect and 
disappointments the company 
had brought. 

My thoughts were interrupted. 
“Special delivery letter,” a man 
called. I ripped open the en- 
velope and scanned the hastily 
scribbled page. Then I dashed 
to the telephone and_ dialed 
Western Union. “Leaving town 
for a month,” I hissed. “Cancel 
your visit here.” I didn’t even 
add “sorry” to make it ten 
words. 

Slipping back to the porch 
swing I said aloud, “Mrs. Daven- 
port is right. Company is like 
fish!” 


Ivory From The Walrus 
Not all ivory comes from the elephant; it comes also from 
the teeth of the hippopotamus, and the tusks of the walrus and 


the narwhal. 


The narwhal was the ivory source of the Vikings, who used 
their horns to decorate the prows of their war vessels and to 


make sword and dagger hilts. 


Ivory’s most valued contribution, historically, is in 


sculpture.—The Shield. 
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Spirit That Made Those Heroes Lie 


A short story 


THE man who stood slightly 

aside moved self-consciously ; 
knew that his badge glittered 
conspicuously in the sunlight. He 
wiped his forehead, knowing that 
the perspiration resulted from 
embarrassment quite as much as 
from the heat. The sheriff was 
a kindly man; a man who liked 
calm and order, congeniality and 
dignity. Now, thinking of what 
he would be called upon to do, he 
moved uncomfortably; tried to 
fix his attention upon the speak- 
er. When the Colonel had start- 
ed his talk, he had mentioned 
the bridge. It had reminded the 
sheriff of something—a poem he 
had read at school. He wished 
he could remember ... 


To see the speaker, the sheriff 
was forced to look past the two 
boys. The sight of those two 
heads, one smooth and blonde, 
the other curly and dark, brought 
his thoughts back to their start- 
ing point. 

The boys were standing stif- 
fly erect. Their faces wore 
identical scowls, intended to in- 
dicate serious attention. The 
man had been speaking for only 
a short time but the boys were 
sure it had been hours. 


The boy on the left brought his 
glance back from the clouds to 
the tattered flags that hung over 
the edge of the table. In that 
Position, the faded color almost 


Eva Evans 


vanished altogether. They were 
gray strands of Spanish moss. 
Satisfied, now that he had located 
a familiar point in this presenta- 
tion, he shifted slightly to look 
at the boy beside him. He start- 
ed to smile at his companion; 
then, remembering where he 
was, he froze again into rigid 
attention. 


The other boy, too, was rest- 
less but trying to keep his atten- 
tion directed toward the speak- 
er. Only it did seem that the 
man was talking for an awfully 
long time ... He stared wist- 
fully at the blue sky beyond the 
speaker’s head. The slow drift 
of the white clouds meant that 
the fish would be biting along the 
west shore. It would be quiet 
there in the shelter of the over- 
hanging bank and the old wil- 
lows. Knowing that he ought 
not to be thinking of such things 
now, he brought his glance back 
to the speaker and to the table. 


The flags were faded to a sort . 


of gray, he thought; gray with 
some blue in it. The tattered 
points hung down like lilac 
plumes. That’s what they made 
him think of—lilac plumes. He 
felt his companion move and 
turned his eyes to meet the 
glance. His own face half- 
melted into an answering smile. 
Then, remembering the occasion, 
he resumed the stiffness of at- 
tention. 
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In his heart, each boy knew 
what his companion was think- 
ing; as he knew what he, him- 
self, was thinking. To cabin 
mates, life and civilization be- 
come most un-complex. To eat; 
to sleep; to lie in the sun; to 
share good fishing—speech is un- 
necessary to any of these. 

(“He’s a swell guy,” thought 
the boy on the left. “Does his 
share of keeping the cabin clean. 
I like him better than anybody 
I’ve ever known. I’d never heard 
some of the things he told me 
about fishing; and they all work, 
too! He never told when I lost 
the paddle out in the lake. I 
told the Councillor myself; he 
would never have ratted on me! 
He’s regular!”) He raised his 
eyes until he could see the two 
women who sat just behind the 
speaker. His mother must be 
getting tired too, he thought, 
looking closely. She looked— 
tired, sort of—he caught her 
eye; flashed a signal of encour- 
agement. 

- The other boy, too, was think- 
ing of the boy who stood at his 
side. (“A regular guy,” he 
thought contentedly, “It sure is 
swell, sharing a cabin with him. 
No griping; no whining; swell to 
be around—and a good guy to 
fish with!”) He drew a long 
breath and allowed his glance to 
move across the flag-drapped 
table to where the two women 
sat. His mother must be pretty 
upset by all this. She looked so 
tired and grave sitting there. He 
knew she missed him a lot and 
her only picture of camp would 


be this long platform in the hot 
sun. She wouldn’t get to know 
and love the place. She would 
not be able to understand all that 
this place stood for... 


Why, this camp stood for long, 
lazy days—and a bunch of the 
swellest guys—. His eyes darted 
again toward his companion. (“A 
good guy to fish with!” he 
thought again.) 


Then both boys straightened 
self-consciously. The man on the 
speaker’s platform had moved a 
little and was looking directly at 
them. His voice had changed, 
too. 


“Boys, I was with your fa 
thers. I knew them; worked with 
them; loved them. I know it’s 
hard to picture a military man 
as a sentimentalist—but I want- 
ed to bring these myself. I 
wanted to see you; to tell you; 
just as I wanted to bring these 
old flags.” His hand caressed the 
faded fabric. “I’m glad I came. 
You can’t imagine what it means 
to me to find you two sharing a 
common life as they shared @ 
common death. They were 
friends . .. ‘Whosoever layeth 
down his life for his friend’. 
So, to you—their sons—I bring 
the medals they won and the 
flags that faded and tore in the 
sun and breeze that watch over 
their graves.” 


The ceremony had finally end- 
ed. The two women, sharers in 
a common grief, stood and wait- 
ed. They were not alone. They 
waited together. It was a tangl- 
ble thing, that togetherness. 
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The boys would soon join 
them. First, the fellow campers 
had to come close; to see the 
medals; to touch with reverent 
‘Gee’ and grimy finger, the torn, 
faded insignia of a hero. Be- 
longing as it did to a member, 
it belonged, in some degree, to 
all... The gravity of honor 
kept them hushed. 


Over to one side, the Speaker 
wiped his perspiring brow as he 
spoke with the Camp Director. 
He brushed the beads from his 
upper lip; mopped his forehead 
again, 


The sheriff moved over to join 
them ... “New camp here?” 
His eyes moved around the tidy 
cabins; along the gravelled 
walks; took in the sandy beach. 
“T’ve never been here before.” 


“First season,” nodded the Di- 
rector. “For the sons of veterans. 
It’s pretty nice, we think—.” 
There was pride and affection in 
the glance he bestowed upon his 
domain. 


“Licensed and everything?” 
The sheriff seemed to be getting 
at something. 

“Of course.” The military man 
and the Director exchanged 
glances, 


“Well—.” The sheriff paused 
to consider his words carefully. 
“I came out here as a representa- 
tive of local authority. I didn’t 
come to make trouble. I don’t 
like disputes and disagreements. 
But if you’ve got a license, you 
must have overlooked some de- 
tails in filling out the application. 


That makes it a fraud and it'll 
be revoked. Probably. But—.” 

“Just a minute,” the Colonel 
broke in. “If your beef is what 
I think it is, this camp is for 
the sons of veterans, Sheriff; 
many of them are sons of—de- 
ceased veterans. It’s a very ex- 
clusive club, Sheriff.” 

The sheriff moved uneasily. 
“Sure, I know. But why did you 
have to put your camp down 
here? You know they don’t look 
with any favor on the mingling 
of the races down here. Sure to 
make trouble. And I’m sheriff. 
I’m supposed to keep things as 
right as I can; to keep things 
moving in the right direction.” 


“Yes,” said the Colonel slow- 
ly, “a leader—has to — lead.” 


“I don’t want to hurt any- 
body.” The sheriff stared from 
one to the other. “If you’d just 
promise to—It’s not me, I tell 
you. If you’d segregate—.” He 
stopped for a minute, then went 
on, “When you were talking, 
Colonel, you mentioned that 
bridge—and it sort of reminded 
me of something; a poem we read 


in school a long time ago. I- 


can’t seem to get the words; and 
I can’t get it out of my mind! 
Do you know it?” 

Nobody helped him. He stood, 
a frown of concentration on his 
face, trying to recapture it. 


It was getting late. The sun 
was stretching long fingers be- 
tween the trees; making sky- 
scrapers of the low cabins. 

The sheriff bustled around, all 
brisk official manner, to shake 
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hands with the men. He turned 
to the two boys. 


“Gentlemen, I am proud to 
have met your fathers’ sons. 
Take good care of these.” His big, 
blunt fingers touched the faded 
banners with a curiously gentle 
touch. “They represent more 
than you yet know—.” He shook 
hands with great formality and 
left them. 


He hesitated briefly before 
speaking to the two women... 
“Good evening, ladies. I wished 
to congratulate you both before 
I left. You must be very proud 
today. I noticed that Mrs. Cur- 
tis drove. You came by train, I 
believe, Mrs. Ramsey? I shall be 
proud to have your company on 
the trip back to town. The bus 
will be rather late, and it’s 
crowded when it reaches the city. 
I’m sure I can make you more 
comfortable.” 


If there was doubt or indeci- 
sion in his mind, it was not ap- 
parent. He handed her into the 
car as though she had been a 
queen; took his seat beside her. 


As the car moved slowly 
through the crowd of cheering, 
waving boys, he looked them over 
proudly; turned to meet his com- 
panion’s eyes. “A fine bunch of 
boys, the sons of gentlemen; ev- 
ery last one of them, the son of 
a hero. You—. We have a right 
to be proud of those boys, Mrs. 
Ramsey. Not just for what they 
are, but for what they stand for 
... for all that their fathers 
thought of, there at the bridge 
—.” His voice trailed off. “I keep 
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thinking about some poem,” he 
added after a minute, “I can’t 
quite get it. But it’s about a 
bridge.” 

It was nearly train time when 
they reached town. The sheriff 
got the ticket; saw to her com- 
fort. When the train pulled in, 
he saw her aboard; carried her 
bag and stowed it safely on the 
rack above her head. Sure she 
was comfortably situated, he 
shook hands gravely, lifted his 
hat in farewell. 

As he strode from the coach, 
the sheriff had no feeling of hav- 
ing lowered the dignity of his 
office. But a loafer on the plat- 
form looked up eagerly. 

“Looking for somebody in the 
nigger car, Sheriff?” 

“No,” said the sheriff briefly. 


The other’s face fell a little. 
Then he came closer. “Say, 
Sheriff, I reckon you ought to 
know ... You know that boys’ 
camp out by the river? Well, 
they tell me they’re letting a 
bunch of nigger kids live right 
with the white ones out there. 
Ought to have a little looking 
into, don’t you think?” 

For a minute, the sheriff 
stared silently at the informer. 
In that minute, he remembered 
something. How could he have 
forgotten? He could see now, the 
pudgy boy he had been; the 
pudgy boy who had given a reci- 
tation that thrilled him . . . He 
had been permitted to recite 
Emerson’s Concord Hymn in- 
stead of a regular “piece” on 
Friday afternoon... 
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By the rude bridge that arched 
the flood, 

Their flag to April’s breeze un- 
furled, 

Here once the embattled farm- 
ers stood, 

And fired the shot heard round 
the world. 


The foe long since in silence 
slept; 

Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 

And Time the ruined bridge has 
swept 

Down the dark stream which 
seaward creeps. 


On this green bank, by this soft 
stream, 


We set today a votive stone; 

That memory may their deeds 
redeem, 

When, like our sires, our sons 
are gone. 


Spirit, that made those heroes 
dare 


To die, or leave their children 
free, 

Bid Time and Nature gently 
spare 

The shaft we raise to them and 
thee. 

When the seriff spoke, his 
voice was soft—even gentle. 
“No,” he said slowly, “I don’t 
think anything’s wrong.” 


A Family Feast 


A congress of 2,000 priests and Religious at Lyon, under 
the leadership of His Eminence Pierre Cardinal Gerlier, Arch- 
bishop of Lyon, has advocated making Sunday a “family feast,” 
entailing attendance at Mass, meditation on the Bible, family 
or group prayer and an evening service, 


Mass itself should be profoundly “communal,” the congress 
recommended, and “in place of carrying out an act of individual 
piety,” the faithful should “take part in the Mass for the pur- 
pose of celebrating the glory of God. The best form of this 
ideal is the parochial High Mass and the partaking of Com- 
munion at this Mass.” 


Gangsters wrote to a man demanding that he should place 
an envelope containing $5,000 in a stipulated place by the fol- 
lowing evening. If he failed, they said, they would kidnap 
his wife. 

The letter, however, was sent to another man of the same 
name, He replied: “I have received your letter, but there must 
be some mistake, as I am a poor man and I have not $5,000. 
However, I am interested in your proposition.”—Irish People. 


Its The 


Sherry Bishop 


ERRIES by the pound. Ber- 

ries by the jar. Berries by 
the pie. Take your choice. 
They’re all available at the 
Knott Berry Farm near Buena 
Park, California. 

The berries, which pointed 
ihe way to success, have made 
the farm what it is today—the 
most-visited, privately-owned 
farm in the world. Last year 
ever a million people stopped 
and enjoyed a delicious fried 
chicken dinner at the roadside 
dining room, and had lucious 
berry pie for dessert. 

But the Knotts have not al- 
ways had the success they en- 
joy today. Walter and Cordelia 
Knott, and the four children— 
Russell, Virginia, Elizabeth 
(Toni) and Marion—have work- 
ed hard. Their first farming 
venture, a 160-acre homestead 
farm in the Mojave Desert, end- 
ed in complete failure. Sand, 
wind and drought whipped them. 
But they would not stay defeat- 
ed. For a year Walter worked 
at odd jobs while Cordelia stay- 
ed on the homestead, doing the 
best she could and taking care 
of the babies. 

Then Knott heard of a situa- 
tion in San Luis Obispo County, 
across the state. The owners of 
a 47,000 acre cattle ranch were 
offering the use of seven and 
one-half acres to anyone who 


Berries 


By the pound 
or in the pie 


would raise and supply vege- 
tables for the cowboys, the fore- 
men and their families. No one 
in the cattle country thought it 
worth considering; but it sound- 
ed like just what the Knotts 
needed, 


Three weeks later the family, 
with all their worldly goods, ar- 
rived in a wagon pulled by one 
horse, and announced that they 
had come to raise vegetables, 
And they did. Every inch of the 
seven and one-half acres was 
planted, and carefully worked. 
The very best of everything was 
given to the ranchers. For their 
conscientious work, the Knotts 
were supplied with plenty of 
fresh milk and eggs, and fresh 
beef from every kill. 


Soon the entire cattle country 
began to clamor for the Knotts’ 
vegetables. “We had a virtual 
monopoly,” Mr. Knott explains, 
“because no one else had dared 
try raising vegetables there. It 
had never been done. The dli- 
mate wasn’t right.” Neverthe- 
less the Knotts were doing it. In 
three and a half years they had 
saved $2,500 from their vege- 
table profits. 

With this money, they left the 
cattle ranch and moved to Buena 
Park, 22 miles southeast of Los 
Angeles, where they leased ten 
acres. With J. L. Preston, 4 
cousin, as partner, they started 
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a berry farm with every variety 
of bramble berry they knew 
about. 


That was in 1920. By the time 
the berries were ready for 
market, prices had dropped 
50%. In order to get the best 
price for their produce, Mrs. 
Knott and the children opened a 
roadside stand where they sold 
berries to passers-by, while Mr. 
Knott farmed. As a further 
outlet for the fruit, they soon 
offered fresh berry pie and 
coffee. 


Slowly but surely the Knott 
place grew. In 1934 a small 
dining room, accommodating 
four tables, was built. Sand- 
wiches—and later chicken din- 
ners—were also served. Walter 
and Cordelia Knott arose long 
before dawn to dress chickens 
and bake pies. 


One day Walter Knott read a 
small item in an obscure paper. 
It was about a youngberry, a 
“cross between dewberries and 
blackberries,” that had been 
raised successfully for ~ twenty 
' years in a little Alabama town. 
The item further stated that the 
berries were not hard to raise, 
they were larger than other 


bush berries, and they had a fine 
flavor, 


Knott ordered enough to plant 
a half acre. Because he had 
something new, that second year 
he grossed more than $2,000. 
Still he was not satisfied with 
his berries. He wanted an even 
superior berry. And he never 
ceased his searching. 


IT’S THE BERRIES 
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By 1927 the Knotts had saved 
$8,000 and were ready to buy 
their ten acres, and lease ten ad- 
ditional acres. One day a De- 
partment of Agriculture man 
called. He’s heard a rumor about 
a man who had produced a giant 
berry by crossing a loganberry, 
blackberry and raspberry. With 
Knott’s help, they found the 
man in Anaheim, less than five 
miles away. The man, Rudolph 
Boysen, had spent years experi- 
menting with the berries, but 
had given it up when he was 
appointed the Anaheim city- 
park superintendent. He told 
Knott he could have the plants if 
they could be found. 


Knott found them. Just six 
plants—almost strangled by the 
other growth in the now desert- 
ed field. He carefully nursed 
them back to health, and from 
them came the fabulous boysen- 
berry, averaging an inch-and-a- 
half in length. The standard 
half-pound basket didn’t hold 
enough to look right, so Knott 
used a pound basket. Fifty or 
sixty of these berries will fill 
the pound basket, whereas it - 
takes from 120 to 160 blackber- 
ries. With his new berries, 
Knott grossed over $1,700 per 
acre through the roadside 
market. 

As more and more people 
visited the Knott farm, its 
fame as an eating place grew. 
Each year the dining room was 
enlarged to take care of the 
hungry crowds. Today the din- 
ing room can accommodate &*" 


One peak day last year facy 
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served over 7,800 dinners. Mrs. 
Knott still supervises the kitch- 
en, while two of the daughters, 
Virginia and Toni, act as hos- 
tesses in the diinng room. 

The Knotts have year-round 
contracts with 35 farmer-neigh- 
bors for chickens. These are 
raised and prepared under care- 
fully prescribed conditions. Each 
chicken (Rhode Island Red or 
Plymouth Rock) must weigh ex- 
actly three and one-half pounds. 
They must not be over twelve 
weeks old, and must be drawn 
as soon as killed. Then they are 
cut up, salted, and put in the re- 
frigerator for three days. When 
Mrs. Knott is ready to fry the 
chicken, she rolls it in flour and 
cooks it slowly about an hour, 
Half a hundred housewives from 
neighboring farms help her in 
the kitchen. 

The milk also comes from 
neighbors’ cows, and the bill 
tops $2,000 each month. Mr. 
Knott raises the vegetables. 

Boysenberry pie is still the 
most popular dessert. But the 
berry season is short, and the 
fruit spoils if not disposed of 
quickly. At the 200-acre Knott 
farm, more than 35,000 cans of 
berries are canned, and about 
5,000 gallons of juice are press- 
ed annually after thousands of 
baskets of fresh berries have 
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been sold. In addition, they 
quick-freeze over 150,000 pounds 
of boysenberries for the off-sea- 
son alone. The frozen berries are 
taken from the refrigerator each 
day during this off-season, and 
poured into the pie crust. They 
thaw out in the oven and are 
baked into pies as delicious as 
if the berries had been freshly 
picked. 

A roadside market is managed 
by son Russell. Here you can 
find jams, jellies, fruit juices, 
berry pies, fresh berries and 
chicken. The stand grosses more 
than $100,000 annually. There 
is also a nursery, which ships 
berry plants to every state and 
to many foreign countries, 

Not long ago Mr. and Mrs, 
Knott decided to take a vacation 
and let the children run the 
farm while they were gone. On 
his return, Walter Knott stated: 
“All the way across the country 
we saw farms near centers of 
population waiting for some 
family to turn them into a hum- 
ming roadside business. We saw 
hundreds of places, some with 
beautiful trees, all of which 
needed only a family looking for 
an opportunity and willing to 
dig in hard, and use their in- 
genuity in developing new pro- 
ducts. What we have done can 
be done by any family.” 


A broad margin of leisure is as beautiful in a man’s life as 
in a book. Haste makes waste, no less in life than in house- 
keeping. Keep the time, observe the hours of the universe, not 
of the cares. What are three-score and ten years hurriedly and 
coarsely lived to the moments of divine leisure in which your 


_ life is coincident with the life of the universe ?—Thoreau. 
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Its A Small World 


Seen from a 
baby’s play pen 


E doesn’t realize yet that his 
world has a little brown 
fence around it. He doesn’t 
even realize what a small world 
it really is. 


His world is a play-pen—com- 
plete with a gingham pad on the 
bottom and bright beads on the 
sides. 


But he is happy in this in- 
fnitesimal world. He coos as 
he throws his toes up in the 
air and catches them in two 
eager hands. He laughs as he 
spins the bright beads around 
and around, faster and faster. 
He gurgles as he tries to crawl 
across the gay flowers printed 
on the gingham pad. 

It will be only when he real- 
izes how small his world is in 
comparison with those of other 
mortals, that he will become dis- 
satisfied. Then he’ll try to climb 
over the little brown fence, or 
crawl through it, or even shake 
it down. 

But his tiny world is filled 
with more loving concern and 
anxious care than could ever fill 
a larger one. Everybody loves 
him now. No one would dream 
of harming him the least bit. 
His every wish is gratified. His 
care is all important. 


Inez Rice 


Yet, because at the moment 
he has no other world to com- 
pare his with, how can he ap- 
preciate this bit of heaven on 
earth? He can do nothing but 
grow—grow until he has out- 
grown the little brown fence. 
Never once will he realize what 
he is leaving. 


I can only peer into his world 
from the other side of the little 
brown fence. I can’t just walk 
in and be another’ occupant. 
I’ve lived too long. I know too 
much both good and bad. And 
I do know that once he leaves it, 
he too can never return. 


As I look upon his unsuspect- 
ing happiness I can’t help won- 
dering if as his worlds grow 
larger will his contentment ex- 
pand with his knowledge and un- 
derstanding? 


I hope he will always find his 
share of happiness in each one_ 
of his ever-widening worlds, al- 
though it will never be the same 
kind of uncomplicated happiness 
as is offered him now in this 
very early world of only a soft 
pad to lie on and bright beads 
to attract his attention—a world 
which he will never even re- 
member! 


It is better to give than to lend, and it costs about the 


same.—Sir Philip Gibbs. 
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Birth Rate In 1947 
Highest In Generation 


“THE birth rate in the United 

States has displayed marked 
recuperative power since 1933, 
when it reached the lowest point 
in our history. From the mini- 
mum of 16.6 per 1,000 popula- 
tion in 1933, the recorded birth 
rate rose 56 percent to 25.9 per 
1,000 in 1947, the highest in a 
generation. The actual figure 
for last year, including un- 
reported births, was 27.1 per 
1,000. This increase may be at- 
tributed largely to the favorable 
economic conditions and to the 
special psychological factors en- 
gendered by the war. In the 
prewar years, that is, from 1933 
to 1940 the birth rate in the 
United States increased only 8 
percent, whereas from 1940 to 
1947 it rose 45 percent. 

The relative rise in the birth 
rate from 1933 to 1947 was by 
no means uniform throughout 
the country. In general, the 
States with the lowest birth 
rates in 1933 made the greatest 
gains. For example, the ten 
States with rates under 15 per 
1,000 in 1933, widely separated 
geographically, each recorded a 
relative increase of more than 
60 percent. On the other hand, 
the ten States in which the rate 
was above 20 per 1,000 in 1933, 
each registered a gain of less 
than 50 percent. A similar in- 
verse relationship is observed 
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for the broad geographic di- 
visions of the country. The 
highly industrialized areas of 
the North East, with their tra- 
ditionally low birth rates, ex- 
perienced better than average 
rises from 1933 to 1947. The 
East North Central States re- 
corded an increase of 65 per- 
cent, the New England States 
62 percent, and the Middie At- 
lantic States 60 per cent. At the 
other end of the list are the 
Southern regions, with the 
South Atlantic division showing 
the smallest increase of all, 43 
percent. 

Especially noteworthy are the 
developments in the Western 
part of our country. The Pacific 
Coast States lead all other re- 
gions with respect to the rela- 
tive increase in the birth rate 
between 1933 and 1947. The 
rate there doubled, jumping 
from 12.7 per 1,000 to 25.4. As 
a consequence of the rise in the 
birth rate as well as the record 
migration into this area, the 
Pacific Coast States have been 
contributing an increasing pro- 
portion of all the births in the 
country. In 1933, these States 
contributed 5.2 percent of the 
births in the United States; by 
1947 the proportion had increas- 
ed to 9.2 percent. The Mountain 
States, adjacent to the Pacific 
area, likewise experienced 4 
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large increase in the birth rate year, issued by the National 
(64 percent), although it had a Office of Vital Statistics, show a 
relatively high rate even in decrease of 12 percent from the 
1933, namely, 19.1 per 1,000. As corresponding figures of last 
a result of these factors, the year. It is important to note, 
Mountain States had a higher however, that the number of 
vecorded birth rate than any births for January and Febru- 
other geographic division in ary is still about one-third above 
1947, whereas in 1933 this the total for like months of 
group of States ranked below 1946. The prospects, therefore, 
both the East South Central and are that 1948 will show the 
the South Atlantic divisions. second highest number of births 

What is the outlook for births in our history. A questionnaire 
in 1948? From preliminary data survey of 19 large cities 
now available, it is clear that throughout the country for the 
the number of babies born this first quarter of the year, con- 
year will not reach 1947’s ducted by the Statistical Bureau 
record-breaking total of 3,910,- of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
000. Provisional figures for the ance Company, confirms this 
first two months of the current conclusion. 


Contraception 


I believe the vast majority of men want to do the right 
thing, and that it is possible therefore to persuade most people 
that contraception is wrong, But we cannot persuade them mere- 
ly by saying that frustration of a natural faculty is intrinsical- 
ly immoral, and apparently we cannot even persuade them by 
saying merely that the Church says it’s wrong...I would urge 
that our anti-contraception propaganda be more sympathetic; 
and coupled with this greater degree of sympathetic appreciation 
of the circumstances of the people, that we give them plenty of 


“why not” along with the “Thou shalt not.”—Edward J. Heff- 
ron. 


Divorce For The Elite 


In Great Britain “marriages are suffering at least a 10% 
breakdown rate,” according to the Christian News Letter Sup- 
plement of April 4, 1945. About half of these are legal sep- 
arations, since the cost of divorce (averaging $400) pwis if out 
of veach of the poor. 


AWARD TO DALY FAMILY 


“THE John Jay Daly family of 

Blessed Sacrament parish, 
Washington was selected by 
Parents’ Magazine as recipient 
of its National Family Week 
citation. Presentation of the 
parchment scroll citing this fam- 
ily as “outstanding” ... “for 
happiness in family living, for 
devotion to each other, for sin- 
cere interest in the welfare of 
their community” was made by 
Clara Savage Littledale, editor 
of the magazine, following a 
luncheon at which Mr. and Mrs. 
Daly an dtheir six children were 
honor guests. 


Mrs. Daly, who writes the 
weekly column, “At Our House,” 
syndicated by the N.C.W.C. 
Feature Service, was one of six 
writers—among them, the edi- 
tor of The Family Digest—who 
received medals at the recent 
National Catholic Conference on 
Family Life at Hartford in rec- 
ognition of their contribution to 
the development of a Catholic 
literature on marriage and the 
family. 

BUDGET ITEMS 

The cost of housing and 
household utilities is the second 
largest item in the consumer’s 
budget, says a Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund report. Only less im- 
portant than food, it accounts 
for almost a fifth of total con- 
sumption expenditures in the 
United States. 


Familygrams 


NATIONAL FAMILY WEEK 


Decision of churches of all 
faiths to observe National Fam- 
ily Week was applauded by 
President Harry S. Truman in a 
letter to the Rev. Dr. Edgar 
Schmiedeler, O.S.B., director of 
the Family Life Bureau, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. 

“While the churches can un- 
doubtedly turn to the best pur- 
poses,” the President’s message 
stated, “in their efforts in be- 
half of the family, materials 
and information from secularist 
fields, it remains true beyond all 
contention that far and away 
the most important contribution 
they can make to the home is to 
bend their efforts toward keep- 
ing its spiritual forces as vigor- 
ous and vital as possible. It 
would seem a mere platitude to 
say that the most perfect eco- 
nomic and social environment 
conceivable cannot assure 4a 
sound home life where the spir- 
itual foundations of the family 
are weak. And it is just as true 
that the fairest flower of Ame- 
rican family life is the fruit of 
the religious heritage of the 
centuries brought to our shores. 

“Tt is my reasoned conviction 
that, in view of present disturb- 
ed and even turbulent condi- 
tions, there is greater need to- 
day than ever in our history for 
emphatic emphasis on the place 
of God and the things of God in 
our family life.” 
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PARENT EDUCATION 


In Connecticut, a recent sur- 
vey shows that there are thirty- 
nine Catholic Family-Parent 
. Education Groups totaling nine 
hundred and eighty-eight mem- 
bers. In most cities, circles are 
composed of mothers of pre- 
school and elementary grade age 
children and meetings are held 
in the homes of the members. 
In such cases, different problems 
that may have arisen with the 
children are discussed and ideas 
exchanged as to handling and 
preventing such _ difficulties. 
Catholic literature, especially 
books on child and family life, 
is studied, chapters being read 
at each meeting. 

When the circles are larger 
and include mothers of teen age 
and adolescent children, the 
meetings are held in_ halls, 
mostly school or church auditor- 
iums. Such meetings are super- 
vised by a spiritual advisor in 
addition to the president and 
officers of the group.—Mrs. 
John L. Kennelly, at 1948 Con- 
vention of the National Catho- 
lie Conference on Family Life. 


FOOD, LIQUOR AND TOBACCO 

The American people, says a 
Twentieth Century Fund report, 
consumed almost $22 _ billion 
worth of food, liquor and to- 
bacco in 1940. Alcoholic bever- 
ages accounted for $3.6 billion 
of this total and $1.19 billion 
was spent for tobacco. 


ROTA TRIBUNAL IN SPAIN 


Solemn inauguration of the 
Rota Tribunal, restored to Spain 
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Pius XII, has taken place at the 
Apostolic Nunciature at Madrid. 
The previous Rota Tribunal, 
created in Spain by Pope Clem- 
ent XII during the time of Em- 
peror Charles V, was discontin- 
ued when the Spanish republic 
instituted civil marriage. 


The Rota Tribual serves as a 
court of appeal from the dio- 
cesan and metropolitan courts, 
but it cannot handle any cases 
of first instance, and litigants 
are free to appeal from its de- 
cisions to the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff. 


RURAL AMERICA 


More than 100 million acres 
of fertile land in America—or 
about one fifth of the nation’s 
land now available for crops— 
have been made arable or more 
productive by drainage improve- 
ments, says 2 Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund report. 


DIVORCE IN CANADA 


During the past year there 
were 7,942 divorces granted in 
Canada. This compares with 
2,068 in 1939. The Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics released 
the following 1947 statistics ac- 
cording to Provinces: Ontario 
8,252; British Columbia, 1,826; 
Alberta, 881; Manitoba, 665; 
Saskatchewan, 509; Quebec, 
348; Prince Edward Island, 183 
New Brunswick, 236, Nova Sco- 
tia, 207. There are divorce 
courts in all the provinces except 
Quebec. Divorce actions from 
Quebee are handled by the Do- 
minion Parliament in Ottawa. 
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POPULATION IN U.S.S.R. 


The population of the U.S.S.R. 
was increasing at the rate of 
over a million a year in the de- 
cade before 1939, says a Twen- 
tieth Century Fund report. 


AUSTRALIAN RACE SUICIDE 


“T read with dismay in an. 


- Australian newspaper that the 
birth rate is coming down to 
that of the -death rate. Then 
what Japan could not do, Aus- 
tralia or any other country can 
do for itself—It can commit sui- 
cide.’—His Eminence, Francis 
Cardinal Spellman. 


OBSCENE BOOKS 


Authorship of an _ obscene 
novel has brought a fine of $400 
and a three-month prison term 
to a writer in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia and a $2,000 fine to the 
publisher of the work. 

In imposing the sentence, Jus- 
tice Martin of the Melbourne 
Supreme Court. declared: “I 
have little doubt that the author 
selected the plot because it gave 
him opportunities for salacious 
writing, which. he considered 
would appeal to a number of 
minds in this community, which 
would result in a large sale. The 
morals of the community, espe- 
cially of the youth of the com- 
munity are to be safeguarded. I 
regard the! book as a gross as- 
sult.on that morality.” 


DO’s AND DON’TS 
ON CHOOSING A HUSBAND 


Some “do’s” and “don’ts” on 
the problem of picking a hus- 


' band were dispensed to some 600 


young business women at the 
12th diocesan congress of the 
League of Catholic Women, by 
the Rev. Joseph E. Manton, 
widely known Redemptorist mis- 
sioner and radio speaker. He 
counseled: 


Don’t marry a man for his | 


handsome profile. It may de- 
velop into two mezzanine. chins. 
But do marry a man of prin- 
ciples. 


Don’t marry a set of circun- 
stances; marry a man. 


Don’t fall for wavy hair— 
wavy hair soon may fall out. 


By all means give your heart 
to the man you marry—but 
keep your head as cool as dry 
ice. 


Ask your mother. She may 
not have an x-ray eye, but she 
may turn thumbs down on the 
boy friend’s character before 
you stick your finger out for his 
ring and end up wearing it in 
your nose. 


Never go window shopping 
for a husband; see what he is 
at home. 


Don’t marry a heavy drinker. 
Don’t marry a gambler and put 
yourself in a position of being a 
rival to a horse. Don’t marry 4 
younger man—he’ll want to 
rhumba when you are a rheu- 
matic. 


See that your choice’s inter- 
ests are in creation—not recrea- 
tion. 
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TV PROGRESS. Television as a 
going concern and as an increas- 
ingly promising form of broad- 
casting is now hitting on all six. 
Here are a few items that will 
help you see how important it 
is. 

Right now there are 23 sta- 
tions actually on the air; 7 have 
licenses but aren’t operating as 
yet; 88 have construction per- 
mits, and there are 229 applica- 
tions pending. 

So it won’t be long before you 
will have television shows avail- 
able in almost any part of the 
country. 

Secondly, the things they can 
do with television are wonder- 
ful. For example, two men out 
in California have developed a 
means of transmitting TV 
shows over regular telephone 
lines. This, everybody thought 
couldn’t be done because you 
had to have a special co-axial 
cable, the rental costs of which 
would make a poor man out of 
the average broadcaster in @ 
couple of months. 

Plus this, these two men have 
developed a way to put TV 
shows on discs, just like regular 
talking-machine records. These 
can be played back and you will 
get a whole television show— 
sight and sound. Of course, you 
will have to have special re- 
ceivers to do all this, but it is 
possible, 
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Radio Hound-Up 


Television now 
@ going concern 


So, just stick around. In a 
couple of years you'll be able to 
go to your local record shop and 
buy not only the ordinary type 
of record, but Television records 
as well. 

Some fun, huh? 

And then, just to show you 
how religious programs are get- 
ting into TV, we at the National 
Council of Catholic men did a 
television program on the NBC 
television network on Easter 
Sunday. It was mighty fine, too. 

CATHOLIC BROADCASTERS ASSO- 
CIATION. Sometime in August, 
the Association of Catholic 
Broadcasters will hold its an- 
nual meeting. 


The object of the association 
is to act as a clearing house for 
the production and script prob- 
lems of local Catholic broad- 
casters, to give them, a chance to 
swap ideas and to do an even 
beter job of religious broad- 
casting. 

The Association is working. 
out a constitution now, which 
will be presented at the August 
meeting, and then the whole 
thing will really be ready to 
roll. 

Incidentally, there are approx- 
imately 300 local Catholic! pro- 
grams being broadcast regularly 
in this country. Not bad, but we 
could still use more. 

SISTER ON THE AIR. Out in 
Port Huron, Michigan, there is 
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a Sister—Sister Mary, I. H. M., 
an expert on child psychology, 
who has been doing a series of 
programs on child raising. 

Sister takes up such questions 
as why Junior won’t eat his 
spinach. She says that maybe he 
is actually allergic to spinach, 
but more often, Junior is only 
trying to make a scene at the 
supper table to attract attention 
to himself. 

At any rate, this nun is do- 
ing a grand job and the people 
of Port Huron and surrounding 
country are asking for more 
talks by her. 

She is on Station WTTH in 
Port Huron, and is also heard 
over the same station’s FM out- 
let. 

If Sister ever gets a chance 
I’d like her to do a series of 
talks on the phenomenon of 
youngsters insisting on buying 
certain cereals so they can tear 
off the box tops and get ‘“‘that 
combination telescope and com- 
pass that will make you the envy 
of every boy in the neighbor- 
hood.” 

We’ve got a million of those 
things at home, for the boy is an 
inveterate box-top-tearer-offer. 


KID STUFF. Juvenile programs 
are always interesting—especi- 
ally to parents of the children 
participating. 

But many of them are inter- 
esting just for themselves, 
There is the famous Coast-to- 
Coast on a Bus (ABC Network, 
9:00 a. m., E.D.T. Sunday), and 
of course the Quiz Kids (NBC 
Network, 4:00 p. m, E.DT, 
Sundays), and other such shows, 


Now there are several Catho- 
lic shows featuring answers by 
the moppets. A new one has 
just opened up in Morrisville, 
Pennsylvania, on Station WB 
UD. It is produced by Father 
John J. Endebrock, and is de- 
veloping a wide audience for 
itself. Part of the work of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doe- 
trine of the Diocese of Trenton, 
it specializes on questions and 
answers to the catechism and 
has a feature called “Quote the 
Bible.” 

Then for a long time Station 
WTOP here in Washington has 
been featuring a show called 
“Quizdom” in which students of 
the parochial schools of the city 
take part. 


Could This Be You? 


The reason a lot of people do not recognize opportunity 
‘when they see it is because it goes around wearing overalls and 
looking like hard work.—Informaticn, 


GRE 


“The other fellow’s sins, like the othcr feliew’s car lights, 
always appear more glaring than our own.-—Wisconsin Dells 


Events. 
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For the Children 


Vavis And Goliath 


Lynn Alexander 


LIE stood there at the foot of 

the ladder, glancing back 
over his shoulder toward the in- 
door swimming pool. Above him 
the high diving board pointed 
its flat finger over the clear 
green water. Looking down, he 
could distinguish the lines that 
marked the bottom of the eight 
foot depth. The fellows around 
him romped in a rapid, shrill 
game of “Follow the leader.” 
Toby, his brother, was the leader 
now. Toby set a fast pace, skim- 
med across the low diving board, 
and splashed into the water. A 
hearty chuckle sounded from 
behind him. Scotty Davis turn- 
ed to see the smiling face of 
Father Timothy. 


“Going up?” The priest 
caught his eye and nodded to- 
ward the high board. 


“Thinking about it, Father,” 
he murmured, still holding onto 
the lower rungs of the ladder. 


“It’s been a long time since 
I’ve seen you up there, Scotty.” 


“Yes, Father.” 


“Toby was telling me that you 
plan to compete in the state 
amateur diving competition.” 

“I had planned to...” 

Father Timothy’s brow raised 
in surprise. “You’ve changed 
your mind? Why, Scotty, you 
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A short story 


had the whole school pulling for 
you! You’re the best diver we 
have in these parts. The boys 
have pinned their hopes on 
you!” 


“I’m sorry, Father.” 


Suddenly the priest’s lips 
curved broadly. His grey eyes 
were gentle with understanding. 
“Perhaps you'll change your 
mind.” 


Scotty didn’t reply. He 
couldn’t. He chewed his lip and 
tightened his grip on the ladder. 
His knuckles were white. 


How could he explain to any- 
one? Toby, he knew, had guess- 
ed the truth. But even with 
Toby, the swellest brother in 
the world, he couldn’t confess his 
newborn, inexplicable fear. The 
other fellows, even his best 
friends, would laugh and say 
that he was being foolish. Fa- 
ther Timothy wouldn’t laugh. 
Father Timothy in his day had 
been a pretty fair athlete him- 
self. Now that he was older 
(thirty-six, Mom had said) he 
had given up many of his sports. 
Perhaps that was because the 
parish kept him so busy. Yes, 
Father Timothy would under- 
stand. But a sense of pride si- 
lenced Scotty when he wanted to 
tell Father Timothy. False pride, 
maybe, but pride just the same. 
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He didn’t want the priest to 
know that he was afraid of any- 
thing. 

Funny, how simply that fear 
had formed. Toby had _ been 
teaching him to swim and dive 
ever since he could remember. 
Then, last year, Toby started in 
on the more difficult dives. His 
instructions were professional. 
Scotty had proved an apt pupil. 
He loved the thrill of diving, the 
art of springing with the board, 
the difficult maneuvering in 
midair, the smooth clean feel of 
the water. But most of all he 
loved the deep pride that shone 
in Toby’s eyes. He wanted Toby 
to be proud of him. 


Then, that day two months 
ago, when he was perfecting his 
jack-knife, the thing happened 
that caused ali his trouble. 

“Watch those ankles!” Toby 
had called up from the side of 
the pool. “Pull them together. 
Take your time on this one! 
Easy does it!” 

He’d grinned down at Toby 
and drew a deep breath. Hold- 
ing his arms down close to his 
sides, palms inward, he had sur- 
veyed the board eagerly. 

“This one’s for Toby!” he’d 
thought to himself. 

The pace was deliberate ... 
the spring ... the leap... the 
bend to touch the tips of the 
toes... 

And then he saw the paddling 
figure directly below him. 

“T’ll break his back if I land 
on him!” Scotty inwardly 
screamed. 

He twisted, spiralled, and 
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turned in midair, conscious that 
he was helpless to halt the pro. 


gress of his fall. Sprawling like 


a wounded bird in flight, he hit 
the water with sudden, terriffic 
force. 

When he opened his eyes, 
Toby was bending over him. 

“He'll be okay now,” Toby 
said. 

“You’re sure you don’t want 
the Doc?” One of Toby’s friends 
knelt beside him. 

“T’ll have him check his ears 
later but there’s no use calling 
him now. Scotty’s coming 
around.” 

The faces above wavered ina 
misty blur. Scotty blinked haz- 
ily. Then, with a gust of fear, 
he remembered the swimmer. 

“The other guy?” he whisper- 
ed weakly. 

Toby was rubbing his wrists. 
“You missed him.’ Lucky thing 
too. He’d have had a broken 
back sure!” 

Scotty sighed. It was all 
right then. He had missed the 
swimmer. 

He was vaguely conscious of a 
ringing in his ears.’ The left 
side of his ‘face felt afire. A 
warm sticky moistness trickled 
from his nose and he raised his 
hand to brush it away. 

“Nosebleed,” Toby said. 
“You’re a lucky guy yourself, 
fellow!” 

It hadn’t gone away’ ‘after 
that, the memory of ‘that dive. 
Sometimes, late at night’ when 
he was half asleep, he would re- 
member the sudden gripping 
terror as he plunged through 
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space. Then, in his dreams, he 
would onee again see the help- 
less swimmer beneath him. One 
night he waked screaming, cer- 
tain that in his dive he had 
fallen upon the swimmer, 

Two months ago—and yet, 
even now, it was as vivid as 
though it had been yesterday. At 
first, afraid to tell Toby of his 
fear, he had merely put off his 
diving lessons. Then, finally, he 
told his brother. 


“T’ll never dive again,” he 
said. 

“Scotty, are you out of your 
mind!” Toby had been exasper- 
ated. ““You’re one of the best! It 
was born in you to be a good 
diver. Guys like you go to the 
Olympics. Oh, I don’t mean you 
have to make a lifetime work of 
it. But—” His voice had trailed 
off. “Scotty,” Toby said levelly. 
“You’re_a better diver than I 
could ever be! You’re the best 
I’ve ever seen at your age!” 

He’d managed to grin his 
thanks. But, with a shake of 
the head, “I can’t. . .” 

Toby had been hurt and deep- 
ly disappointed. He hadn’t said 
much. It was just, Scotty sen- 
sed, that some closeness, some 
bond of their companionship 
had vanished. 

Now, standing at the foot of 
the high diving board, Scotty 
Davis stared hopelessly at his 
adversary. That’s what it was, 
this board, He ,had conquered 
it once and in turn it had risen 
to conquer him. It was a giant 
—looming large and potent in 
his life. 


He stepped upward on the 
ladder. Self-consciously he sen- 
sed that eyes around him were 
following his movements. Every- 
one had wondered and guessed 


and reckoned about his sudden 


absence from the board. Few 
had witnessed his accident. And 
even they couldn’t comprehend 
the gross scar it had left on 
him. 

The eyes were now like some 
tangible momentum pushing 
him up the ladder. The steps 
were hard and cold to his feet. 
He shivered and held his lips 
together to bite out the chill. 


He had reached the top. From 
the corner of his eye, he spotted 
Toby. His face shone like a 
beacon of light from the crowd. 
Other eyes too were turned up- 
ward... curious eyes. By the 
doorway stood Father Timothy. 

Scotty Davis drew a deep 
breath. He held his shoulders 
erect and gazed down. 

Down ... the cool, clear green 
water ... He was proving to 
Toby and himself that he was 
bigger than the giant. 

Down . . . down there where 
the unsuspecting swimmer had 
drifted across his path... 
Down there where the water had 
slammed against him, hard and 
resounding, burning his face 
like fever, stealing from him his 
very consciousness ... Down 
there where Toby had to rescue 
him ... bleeding, crumpled, 
helpless. 

It was a long way down. 

Scotty gulped hard and backed 
down the ladder, From the other 
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side of the pool, he heard a 
titter. Scotty thought in that 
moment that he wanted to die. 

He couldn’t look at Toby. He 
hastened toward the dressing 
room door. 

“Funny, Scotty,” a voice be- 
side him said, “I was certain 
that you’d make it!” 

Scotty glanced up, wunshed 
tears blurring his vision. “I 
guess we were both wrong, Fa- 
ther,” he said. 

“Not we, Scotty.” 

The boy regarded the priest 
in surprise. 

“Just you.” Father Timothy 
smiled. “J’m still certain. It’s 
only you who lack the certain- 
ty 

“It’s like a giant, Father.” 

“Even giants can be vanquish- 
ed. Remember little David?” 

“He had a weapon.” 

“Every man has a weapon.” 

Scotty mirrored incomprehen- 
sion. 

“Faith, boy!” 

Wordlessly Scotty whirled to- 
ward the diving board. What 
difference could it possibly 
make whether he backed down 
the ladder a second time? The 
fellows already had tagged him 
as being afraid. And either he 
or Father Timothy was wrong. 
He had to know which! 

He paused cn the board. This 
time he edged toward the end, 
looking out over the poo! in- 
stead of down. He gave a slight 
spring and almost lost his bal- 
ance. Again he was conscious 


of the sea of faces. 
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“Help!” 

Scotty followed the sound. In 
the center of the pool, a small 
boy fought against the water, 
splashing and gurgling in ter- 
ror. 


Scotty dove. 


Rising to the surface, he 
swam with swift, powerful 
strokes toward the struggling 
boy. Grasping him in the crook 
of his arm, he headed toward 
the side of the pool. He was only 
half aware when the bigger 
boys lifted the swimmer from 
his arms. 

One thought kept pounding 
through his mind. “I dove! I 
dove!” 


It was later, after the boy 
was cared for, that he returned 
to the board. A smile of confi- 
dence glistened across his water- 
freckled face. 

“Climbing the giant again, 
Scotty?” Father Timothy stop- 
ped beside him. 

Scotty laughed, a deep heart- 
felt laugh. “This a giant?” He 
shook his head, 

“Giants are only giants be- 
cause we make them so, Scotty,” 
Father Timothy said. “And re- 
‘member this. No giant is ever 
too big to be conquered by love 
—love for our fellow man and 
love for God.” He winked at the 
boy with a reassuring bob of the 
head. 

Ascending the ladder, Scotty 
grinned. Then, seeing Toby's 
proud smile from the other side 
of the pool, he grinned again 
and jackknifed into space. 


(rood Reading Available! 


Barbarous Babies 


by Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Peter Wynhoven 


_ Here is a simplified analy- 
sis of why children act and 
think as they do in their ear- 
ly years—and what parents 
may do to discourage or en- 
courage traits which often 
help shape the future life of 
the child. 


Cloth-bound $1.25, postpaid 


Your Baby's Health 
by Hugh Dwyer, M.D. 


A down-to-earth study with 
recommendations, based up- 
on the author’s years of 
practical experience. Four 
enlightening chapters: Be- 
fore baby comes, Nutrition, 
Common disorders of child- 
hood and Contagious diseases 


Paper-bound 25c, postpaid 


The Life of Jesus 


by Rev. 
James F. Cunningham, C.S.P. 
NEWLY REVISED EDITION 


Of the many hundreds of 
times His life has been re- 
viewed, this illustrated text 
is particularly outstanding 
because it is so easy to read 
and understand. Complete 
with outline for study club 
use. Special quantity rates 
on request. 


Paper-bound $1.00, postpaid 


The Adolescent 


by Henry C. Schumacher, 
M.D., B.Se. 


This unusual booklet helps 
to cover in fairly detailed 
manner the main character- 
istics and major problems of 
the adolescent youth, and the 
responsibilities of his new 
place in society. 


Paper-bound 30c, postpaid 


Order these books today 
OUR SUNDAY VISITOR 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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a refreshing, down-to-earth explanation of the 
basic Christian truths, written in the informal, 
understandable style for which Father O’Brien 
has become famous .. . 


“TRUTHS MEN LIV 


By Rev. John A. O’Brien 


“The best book to give to those of an in- 
quiring mind and troubled heart.’’ Fulton 
Oursler, Senior Editor, The Reader’s Digest. 


“The product of a bona-fide scholarship, 
deep, wide, varied . . . it will fascinate the 
man-in-the-street no less than the academic. 
If best sellers were determined by merit and 
not by publisher’s anticipatory bally-hoo, it 
would leap to the top of the list and remain 
there indefinitely... Rev. James M. Gillis, 
C.S.P., Author, Editor and Lecturer. 


“This book is a clear and forceful presen- 
tation of the basic truths of the Christian re- 
ligion and will strengthen and deepen religious 
faith and enrich the moral life of all who read 
it.” Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., Bishop 
of Kansas City, Mo. 


Send for this really great book 


The style is simple, the language popular. $27 5 


Yet it is filled with a wealth of Father O’Brien’s 


refreshing stories and experiences, Truly, 


priceless information for all, regardless of 
faith or lack of ‘it. 
Paper Bound 
Postpaid 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, 
Huntington, Indiana 


